





97% of America’s lemon crop comes from California 


the bank that knows California 


SUN, SOIL AND SKILL bring over a hundred million dollars 
annually to California citrus growers. 


But ideal growing conditions are only part of the story. 
To all in the citrus industry—grower, processor or seller— 


financing plays a role as vital as the weather itself. 


Bank of America branches located throughout the citrus 





With resources of over ten billion dollars, 
Bank of America is the world’s largest bank. It 
is owned by more than 200,000 stockholders. 


belt have specialized in such financing for many years 
providing the same on-the-spot service that has made us 


specialists in every phase of California business 


Whatever your interest in this market. our background of 
experience is available to you through more than 600 Bank of 
America branches in 350 California communities. A letter 
will put us at your service, 


BANK OF 
AME RICA 


NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO 20, LOS ANGELES 54 


MEMOLE FCOLEAL OL POSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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But a Value Per Mile analysis may prove a Cessna 172 would cost you even less! 


What's your automobile mileage allow- 
ance? Probably about 8¢ a mile. Yet 
you can own a fast new Cessna for that 
—and leave your competitors behind! 


It averages only 8¢ a mile to fly a 
Cessna 172 a routine 80,000 miles a 
year. That includes cost of plane de- 
preciation, gas, hangar, insurance, 
maintenance—everything. 45,000 miles? 
Only 10¢ a mile. And the Cessna 172 


Watch how easy it is 
to land this Cessna! 


You gently float down... 
Para-Lift is the secret 


isn’t even the lowest cost model! 
Lowest cost: Cessna 150—$6,995, std. 
equip., f.a.f. Wichita. The bigger 
Cessna 172—$9,250. 


But that’s merely cost. How much will 
a Cessna 172 save you? Four years of 
comprehensive travel analysis has 
given us the answer—in the Value Per 
Mile formula. Your Cessna dealer has 
it. Call him now for a quick, accurate 


Like easing a car down a 
hill... just drive in 








Land-O-Matic takes over 
as s00n as you touch down. 


travel analysis of your business. 


But why not go out to see him? Then 
you can see the big new Cessna 172— 
and its Land-O-Matic—Cessna’s pat- 
ented feature that lets you drive up 
into the sky... drive down! Look at 
all seven great Cessna models. Also ask 
about Cessna lease plans. See Yellow 
Pages or write: Cessna Aircraft Com- 
pany, Dept. TM-2, Wichita, Kansas, 


A happy landing... safe, 
smooth, and straight! 
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Work: Its Rights & Wrongs 
Sir: 

Re your Nov. 24 comments on the right- 
to-work laws: every man’s right to work and 
earn his living in the country in which he has 
residence is a fundamental liberty. It is a 
right as fundamental as trial by jury or free- 
dom of religion, Today there is no conflict 
between management and labor. Manage- 
ment has simply thrown in the sponge and 
adopted the motto: “If you can’t beat them, 
join them.” The closed shop smacks of ostra- 
cism if not outright violence. No skilled arti- 
san wishes to become a mere tool, the slave 
of the type of ex-con who has lately wormed 
himself into labor leadership. 

(Mrs.) Frances O. Briccs 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Sir: 

As a housewife and mother, I find myself 
still part of an open shop, but I shudder to 
think that any job I might get could be had 
only by paying tribute to some power-mad 
labor leader. Looking at my children, I feel 
that we must make the right-to-work laws 
justify the trouble, or we sleeping (almost) 
free Americans may wake up to find our- 
selves regretful prisoners of the “liberals.” 

Believe it or not, in 1941 it was F.D.R. 
who said: “The Government of the United 
States will not order nor will Congress pass 
legislation ordering a closed shop . . . That 
would be too much like the Hitler method 
toward labor.” 


Stpyt O. SAUNDERS 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Penguins & Places 
Sir: 

In Time, Nov. 24, I read a letter concern- 
ing the transplantation. of penguins from the 
Antarctic to the Arctic. Quite recently this 
airline enforced the immigration of two pen- 
guins from the South to the North Pole. 

It all began in Rome, on a_broadcast- 
ing station’s quiz show, where one of the 
questions w “Can penguins live at the 
North Pole?” KLM had just inaugurated 
its polar service from Amsterdam to Tokyo, 
so we took two penguins to the Arctic to 
find out. It was not easy to arrange their 
accommodations 

In Anchorage the Alaskan press club or- 
ganized a great reception. The penguins were 
renamed Egegik (an Alaskan name) and 
Angela (Italian) Kinglea (meaning very good 
friend). They consumed their first meal in 
the Far North, consisting of hooligans (local 
fish) and salmon 

At all events they 





are quite happy in 
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their new home, for as soon as they got 
into the snow their grey feathers at once 
took on a glossy black sheen again, 

R. J. Vocets 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
The Hague 


Sir: 

For the time being, Mr. and Mrs. Egegik 
Penguin are residing at the Arctic Research 
Test Center in Anchorage in preparation for 
their life in the Arctic. These penguins are 
the first to come to the 49th state in more 
than 100 vears 

HELEN A. SHENITZ 
Historical Library and Museum 
Juneau, Alaska 


Man of the Year 
Sir 
Obviously, Boris Pasternak 
Harm J. ve Bui 
Durban, South Africa 
Sir: 

Mao Tse-tung, This year he told Khru- 
shchev what to do. 

Bert D. SoLOMON 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Sir: 

If Nikita Khrushchev was Time's 1957 
choice for Man of the Year, then he doubly 
deserves your selection for 1958. No other 
man dominated the world’s news more, albeit 
to the disgust of free men and nations, than 
this sly, scheming, abusive, arrogant, war- 
mongering, vodka-guzzling Soviet Premier. 
His crowning achievement, in a year of dia- 
bolic propaganda missiles and poison-pen 


Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 





TIME is published weekly by Tome Inc., at 540 
No, Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. Second- 
class postage paid at Chicago, Illinois and at 
additional mailing offices 

Subscription Rates: Continental U.S., Alaska, Ha 
waii, Canada and Yukon, | year, $7.00, Europe, 
Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Puerto Rico, Canal 
Zone, Virgin Islands, Guam and Japan, 1 year, 
$10.00; all other countries, 1 year, $12.50, 
Subscription Service: J. Edward King, Genl. Mer. 
Mail subscription orders, correspondence and in- 
structions for change of address to: 


Time SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
540 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Hlinois 


Change of Address: Send) old address (exactly as 
imprinted on mailing label of your copy of Time) 
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missives, is his current step to fold up the 
four-power occupation of Berlin, thus defy- 
ing Western determination to hold on in 
West Berlin. What other choice is more 


timely ? 
B. K. FRANK 
Portland, Ore. 
Sir: 
Let us honor a truly great man: Herbert 

Hoover. 

Lots S. SHINKWIN 
San Diego, Calif. 


Sir: 

Ii France is of any consequence in the 
scheme of world affairs, De Gaulle is the rep- 
resentative force of the year. However sig- 
nificant or negligible hfs accomplishments to 
come, he has assembled France. 

Lee J. KINGSMILL 
Seattle 
Sir: 

Vice Admiral H. G. Rickover, U.S.N. 

B. Matuieu Roos 
New York City 
Sir: 

Animal of the Year: The Vicufia—for its 
significant role of informer on the Reoubli- 
can Administration. 

Joun D. Cowans 
Montreal 
Sir: 

Pakistan’s General Mohammed Ayub 
Khan. No leader of the pro-Western Asiatic 
nations has a mass following equal to that 
of our President. 

Moupaziz Haji Dossa 


Karachi 
The Older Rapscallion 
Sir: 
Enjoyed your fine cinema review of The 
Horse's Mouth, but found it interesting 


where you state Alec Guinness “never quite 
manages to convince anybody that the old 
rapscallion |Gulley Jimson] is really a genius 
... He is a highly intelligent actor, but he 
simply lacks the demonic force to fill out a 
personality as large as Jimson’s [Nov. 24].” 
I can’t help thinking back a few years to 
when my late, demonic-forced husband, 
Robert (Odd Man Out) Newton, wanted to 
play Joyce Cary’s hero. He was constantly 
being told he should and was trying to raise 
the backing. I just couldn't help wondering 
which way the review would have turned 
had Newton raised the money first. 
VERA NEWTON 





Los Angeles 


Christian Discussion 
Sir 

Four consecutive weeks of Catholic propa- 
ganda in your magazine is enough. We've 
had it! We Protestants pay our subscription 
just like the others. Your masthead nowhere 
states that you publish a Roman Catholic 
magazine. Good thing this isn't 1960; Candi- 
date Kennedy wouldn't have a_ fighting 
chance with all this provocative Roman fuss. 

(THE Rev.) JoHn F. StTRENG 
St. James Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Wheeling, W.Va. 
Sir: 

I stand in shame of fellow Protestants who 
have used your columns to display their 
gross stupidity. Pope Pius was truly one of 
the great men of our time and was devoted, 
as few others, to peace and brotherhood, 

ALFRED RANDALL Jr. 
Painted Post, N.Y. 
Sir: ie 

To say that your magazine is “top-heavy 

with Catholic news” at the time of a papal 
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Easiest role I ever played on the road: 


touring in my new Lincoln? Helen Hayes 


“I'm only five feet, two inches tall,” admits actress 
Helen Hayes. “Most big cars overpower me. But not 
nty new Lincoln. It seems so gentle and easy, I could 
almost drive it through a display of crystal and not 


break a single glass.” 


The 1959 Lincoln offers all the power and comfort 
you expect in a big car. Yet it handles like a fine sports 


car. Just a touch, and the Lincoln responds to your 





slightest whim. |] he new small steering w heel is easy 1 ’ 27 . , . i 
> The space in this car! It's impossible to feel the least bit cramped.” Among fine 
> , og twe wa ‘ 
to turn and easy to see over Nothing gets between irs, only Lincoln provides beautifu classic styling without sacrific ing interior 
you and perfect visibility. space and comfort. Heads never touch the ceiling. Feet never crowd the floor. 


l dnc ¢ I 1) fc i [959 r Classic beauty unexcelled craftsmanship 
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PLASTIC FILM PACKAGING —MERCHANDISING MAGIC AT RETAIL, INDIVIDUALIZED 
SHOWCASES ... AND VERSATILE PROTECTION FOR INDUSTRIAL USES 


BEMIS...where flexible 
packaging ideas are born 











choice is like complaining that it is top 
heavy with political news at election time 
SALLY PALMER 


North Hollywood, Calif 





Sir 

Some letters in your column accused 
you of being heavily pro-C I have 
found you on occasion to b > Oppo- 


site. In all, though, I think you have been 
quite safely neutral 

M. W. Stoppart 
New York City 


The Greek Words for It 


Sir 
Your Nov. 24 article on Cyprus includes 
some highly unfortunate words. If the Brit 
ish get tougher in Cyprus, the NKVD is 
surely going to develop an inferiority com- 
plex. Do not forget that when the Greeks 
had the highest civilization on earth, the 
British still lived up in trees 
BaAsIL G. TARLADGIS 








Athens, Greece 


Sir 
Thanks for the fine story with its com 
ments by Br 











tain’s General Darling. Go to a 
forei land, occupy it, “get to grips with 
the bastards” and issue pistols to anyone 
who can kill a Greek—wh a perfect pic 





ture of British “culture” at work 
VLADIMIR PoPpovICcH 
Santa Monica, Calif 


Watch Out, Monty 









Si 

Some Italians may be isfied with the 
apology they got from Fie Marshal Vis 
count Montgomery of Alamein [Nov. 24], 
but unless | 


1e does a better job of apologiz 





ing, he had better hide. If he do I or 

some other Italian will have the pleasure of 

showing him how brave we can really be 
BRUNO ARDUINI 





Oakland, Calif 


Roasted Rib 


or 

Having been associated with real intellec 
tuals in the field of tl 
interests for the past several years, I find it 
amazing that Author Robert Graves can 
draw such nonsense from his observations 


ology and secula 








of the Genesis story, It is further amazing 
that anyone would buy such rot as his latest 
book, Adam’s Rib [Nov. 17]}—at that price 
too [$6]. Ouch! 

(THE Rev.) WiLuraM R. Cost 
Evangelical Free Church 
Hamilton City, Calif 


on 
ly 


ively 


Though scholars may gra conceive 
The “real” truth of Adam and Eve 
Solutions they proffer 
{t six bucks an offer 
{re rather more hard to believe 


Mrs. Don J HANSON 
Wheaton, Il 


It Makes You Think 
or 
Re your Nov. 24 comment on IBM’s 


common stock: If an owner of IBM com 





mon had 100 shares December 1933, how 
many shares would he now have with splits 


and stock dividends? 
Harrison B. SMITH 
Cincinnati 


@ One hundred shares of IBM, worth 
$8,900 in 1933, now amount to 1,713 
shares with a value of $756,711.—Ep. 
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The fabulous 
hairdressing in 
the handsome 
alligator-grain 
squeeze flask 
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GOLDEN GIFT CONTAINER 


SPECIAL PROJECTS OFFICE 
Weapon System Manager 


Bureau of Ordnance, U.S.Navy 
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give 
the 
newest 
idea 

IN SMOKING 
PLEASURE 


LITTLE CIGARS 
BLENDED WITH FINE HAVANA 


The trend is toward TRENDS, the 
newest idea in smoking pleasure . . . true 
cigar mildness and flavor . . . fully satis- 
fying... because TRENDS are 100% 
cigar tobacco clear through, including 
the uniform tobacco wrapper. A truly 
rewarding smoke—yet you need not 
inhale to enjoy them. The different gift 
for the smokers on your Christmas 
list —the ideal smoke for you. Try 
TRENDS, today! 


STEPHANO BROTHERS 
(Cigar Division) Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
























Free TREND 
Cigar Holder 
included 
in every 


carton 






MISCELLANY 


Maiden Voyage. Off Formosa, a supply 
officer on the U.S.S. Midway circulated a 
memo asking the person who had sent a 
| brassiére to the ship’s laundry to claim it. 









Freewheeling. In London, Frederick 
Wilson went to a police station to report 
the theft of his bicycle, then stole a bob- 
by’s bicycle and rode home. 








Validated. In Seattle, when Judge Ver- 
non Gould asked a defendant if his driv- 
er’s license was valid, the man said: “No, 
sir. It’s up to date.” 


Diet Supplement. In Brisbane, Austra- 
lia, Constance Toerkel won a divorce after 
| testifying that her husband had eaten all 
the meals she set before him with a gun 
across his lap. 


A Creature Was Stirring. In London, 
former Department Store Santa Claus 
| T. T. Fisher-Brent complained in a letter 
to the Star that after one “youngster 
croaked in my ear his recital of wants, he 
soon slipped away with a big smile on his 
face and my wallet in his pocket.” 





Pro. In Helena, Mont., when police 

| picked up a 15-year-old boy for auto 

theft, the lad said: “I’m not a juvenile 

delinquent. I don’t take hub caps and that 
kind of stuff. I just steal cars.” 


Fate Accompli. In Southampton, Eng- 
land, 21-year-old Pakhar Singh told army 
recruiters that he had hitchhiked 12,000 
miles from Malaya through India, Af- 
ghanistan, Turkey, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Italy, Switzerland and France to join the 
British army because he wanted “to see 
the world.” 


Printer's Eros. In Pittsburgh, Divorcee 
Jane Oliver, seeking a housekeeper for her 
children, placed a classified ad offering 
“room and board, small salary in exchange 
for your loving care.” was inundated with 
phone calls after the Press ran the ad 

under MALE HELP WANTED. 


Broken Field. In Toledo, Taxi Driver 
Elmer Bittow was convicted of drunken 
driving after sheepishly admitting that 
| he had driven his cab 26 miles south 
down the northbound lane of the Detroit- 
Toledo Expressway. 





Spinal Column Right. In Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, Robert McGrath won $938 com- 
pensation after he told a district court 
that, during a military training course, he 
had injured his back coming to attention. 


Tread & Wine. In Seattle, pressed into 
emergency service to play the role of the 
Apostle Simon in a performance of the 
Passion Play, Automobile Dealer Joseph 
Gandy took advantage of a lull during 
the Last Supper to sell a Ford to the 
man playing James. 
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The world’s most wanted gilt whisky 


Never before could you buy it 
in such a variety of 
impressive gift wraps. 

Give Ciatiac 

and you give 


The Best In The H« Use. 





banadin bal 
Monden why 
Lay, 
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Brand name is printed on cellophane 
wrap. Slip it off and package is ready 
to give, No trademarks. You pay noth- 
ing extra for handsome gift wrap. 





Like Santa 
himself... 


belong with 
Christmas! 





The Famous Sampler 
in 1, 2,3 and 5 Ib. assortments 


Wonderful gifts for 


everyone on your Christmas list 


Cisse STEPHEN Fo WHITMAN & SON, INC. 


Miniature Assortment Devon Rose Assortment 
Other fine assortments specially decorated for Christmas 


A WOMAN NEVER FORGETS THE MAN WHO REMEMBERS 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Grate C Lassa 


HE headline news from Germany 

early this week was the electoral 
triumph of Mayor Willy Brandt in 
beleaguered West Berlin. But the ac- 
cent on Berlin in the headlines—and 
in the newscasts—too often empha- 
sized the present moment and neg- 
lected the past and the future. Using 
Berlin, Moscow has revived one of 
the oldest and bitterest cold war issues 
—the division of Germany into na- 
tions, one free, one Communist, Fear- 
ful of changing the status quo in 
Germany but equally fearful of doing 
nothing, statesmen of a dozen nations 
are today earnestly reexamining solu- 
tions to the problem proposed by in- 
genious men ranging from Poland's 
Communist Foreign Minister Adam 
Rapacki to Britain’s Sir Anthony 
Eden. For a concise guide to thes 
past proposals and the future poss 
bilities, see ForeEiGN News, What To 
Do About Germany? 








A’ home, the biggest headlines 
concerned the fire at Our Lady 
of the Angels grammar school in West 
Side Chicago, the city’s worst fire 
since the Iroquois Theater holocaust 
in 1903. In the case of the Berlin 
story, Time’s function was to supply 
the information and intelligence that 
would help the reader to be knowl- 


edgeable about Berlin rather than to 
fret over it. In the case of the Chicago 
fire, Time had another task—to take 
the facts of tragedy and mold them 
into a compelling narrative of mis- 
fortune and error. See NATIONAL 
Arrairs, The Chicago School Fire. 


HERE have been few headlines 

about Boris Pasternak since the 
two days on which he 1) received and 
2) declined the 1958 Nobel Prize for 
literature. The nature of Pasternak’s 
achievement is one that does not lend 
itself to headlines, but is nevertheless 
of the deepest concern to journalism. 
Says Time: “Pasternak has called his 
book’s tremendous success the ‘Zhi- 
vago miracle,’ but the paradox of the 
Pasternak miracle is equally compel- 
ling. He is a stubborn man who is not 
really a martyr. He is an aggrieved 
man and yet not an avenger. He is a 
man without weapons, wielding ‘the 
irresistible power of unarmed truth.’ 
Most paradoxically of all, out of Com- 
munist Russia, a society that officially 
denies the existence of God, Pasternak 
has sent a deeply Christian statement 
of the condition of man, such as most 
writers of the professedly Christian 
West are too embarrassed or too un- 
believing to make.” See Booxs, The 
Passion of Yurii Zhivago. 
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THE NATION 
What Khrushchev Wants 


In one of the postwar’s most remarkable 
political interviews, Minnesota’s Demo- 
cratic Senator Hubert Humphrey talked 
across a Kremlin table last week for eight 
hours with the stumpy, gap-toothed man 
who rules the Russians. Humphrey, like 
such other recent Kremlin visitors as 
Adlai Stevenson and Pundit Walter Lipp- 
mann, came away convinced that Khru- 
shchev knows what he wants, and intends 
to get it. And what Khrushchev wants 
right now, first and more than anything 
else, is Berlin. “I do not think that war 
over Berlin is likely,” said Humphrey in 
London after the interview (see Foreign 
Relations). “But I would say that it 
is not impossible.” 

Khrushchev has superlative cause for 
worrying about the continued existence 
of West Berlin; it stands as a showcase 
outpost of freedom—a glowing symbol 
100 miles inside the Iron Curtain, of 
successful allied policy and capitalist pros- 
perity, a haven for thousands upon thou- 
sands of East German refugees in flight 
from the drab, despondent backdrop of 
Communist East Germany. West Berlin’s 
symbolism is repeated on a much larger 
scale in Konrad Adenauer’s German Fed- 
eral Republic. To erase Western strength 
in Berlin would be a sure step toward 





weakening West Germany, and the Rus- 
sians have never ccased trying to punch 
a hole in NATO, to neutralize Germany 
and take it out of play by a succession of 
alternate bluffs and bribes. In this they 
have enjoyed a certain sympathy and 
support from ardent Western believers 
who see “disengagement” as a way to ease 
European tensions (see FoREIGN News). 

Minnesota’s Humphrey, as a member 
of the loyal opposition in U.S. political 
terms, bluntly told Khrushchev that the 
U.S. is not going to get shoved out of 
Berlin. But, as a loyal member of the 
opposition, he away calling for the 
U.S. to adopt some sort of “new ap- 
proach” to the cold war. No one, least 
of all Secretary of State Dulles,* would 
deny the possible benefits of a new ap- 
proach—provided it had something to rec- 
ommend it beyond mere newness. But 
such an approach can only be a tactical 
means of implementing the principle, ex- 
plained by Dulles in a San Francisco 
speech last week (see box), that free- 
dom itself—especially freedom expressed 


came 


Dulles, who 
tion for cancer of the large intestine in 1o5¢ 
last weekend entered the Walter Reed Army 
Hospital for examination of “an inflammatory 
condition of the 


underwent a 





successful op 


lower colon with medical 


assurances that preliminary studies showed “no 





evidence of any recurrence of the malignancy 


of two years ago 





Pictorial Features 


West BERLIN’s KuRFURSTENDAMM 
A showcase for freedom, a symbol of hope. 





ca 
Sovfoto 


Humpurey & KHRUSHCHEV 
A toast in Armenian brandy. 


in economic and social progress and mili- 
tary confidence—is a force that can and 
will prevail. That principle is the basis 
of U.S. cold war policy. And the success 
of that policy, particularly as expressed 
in burgeoning West Germany, is the rea- 
son Nikita Khrushchev wants Berlin. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
8!/. Hours in the Kremlin 


On Nikita Khrushchev’s desk was an 
ear of American corn, sent him by a U.S. 
seed company. On the nearby boardroom- 
type table bottles of mineral 
water: one from the North Caucasus, one 
from the South Khrushchev 
wearing two Orders of Lenin meda!s on 
the left lapel of his dark suit 
waved his visitor to a chair at the table 


were two 
Caucasus. 


jacket 


took another for himself. “What he 
asked, “would you like to discuss?” Re- 
plied Minnesota's endlessly ebullient 


hardheadedly liberal Democratic 
Hubert Humphrey: “Many things.” And 
for 84 hours last week Nikita Khrushchev 
and Hubert Humphrey indeed discussed 
many things: it was the longest, perhaps 
the most revealing and certainly the most 
fascinating audience ever given by a So- 
viet Premier to a U.S, citizen. 
Minnesota’s Humphrey and his wife 
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Muriel, touring Europe, had gone to Mos- 
cow almost as an afterthought. But once 
there, Humphrey decided “to ask for 
everything and see what I got.” Said he 
to the Intourist guide who took him in 
tow: “I want to see the Minister of 
Health and the Minister of Education.” 
The Intourist man looked gravely doubt- 
ful. Continued Humphrey: “I want to ap- 
pear on your television.” The guide pre- 
pared to leave. Concluded Humphrey: 
“And I want to see Mr. Khrushchev.” 
The guide was gone. 

Humphrey worked his way through a 
score of Soviet ministers, deputy minis- 
ters and lesser bureaucrats. He appeared 
live on Moscow television for ten min- 
utes (“We want to know you and we 
want you to know us and visit us.”), 
taped a 25-minute program for radio; he 
wrote a signed article for /zvestia on the 
U.S. desire for peace, interlarding it with 
statistics calculated to show the contrast 
between U.S. and Russian life (“three 
quarters of our families own their own 
homes and their own automobiles, which 
war would all destroy”). And one after- 
noon, checking in with the Soviet Com- 
mittee for Cultural Relations with For- 
eign Nations, he was told: “No need to 
take off your coat.” Why not? The reply: 
“You are to be received by the First 
Minister at the Kremlin.”’ It was then 
2:30. By 3 o'clock, Humphrey and Khru- 
shchev were deep in talk. 

Strings or Noose? It began with Hum- 
phrey, who has few peers as an articulate, 
extended conversationalist, spending more 
than an hour in enthusiastic explanation 
of a pet project: an International Health 
Year, comparable to the current Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year, for expanded ex- 
changes of information in medical re- 
search fields, Khrushchev, Humphrey said 
later, responded warmly. 

The talk turned to East-West trade, 
with Khrushchev blandly insisting that 
the Soviet Union does not use trade as a 
political weapon. A few nights before, 








Associated Press 
SECRETARY DULLES 


An approach with more than newness? 


DULLES & THE POSITIVE 


Some editorialists looked in vain for their cherished “new 
approaches” in Secretary of State Dulles’ speech last week to 
the California State Chamber of Commerce in San Francisco; 
but as a summary of U.S. foreign policy, the speech was nota- 
ble for the centuries-old news that a fighting faith in free- 
dom is positive foreign policy in the truest sense: Excerpts: 


T is our policy to check the Com- 

munist use of threat of force by 
having retaliatory power and the will 
to use it, so that the Communist use 
of force would obviously be unprofita- 
ble to them. I emphasize both the 
power and the will, for one without 
the other is useless, Also, that will 
must be sufficiently manifest that po- 
tential aggressors will calculate that 
they could not aggress without disaster 
to themselves. 

Furthermore, vast retaliatory power 
should not be and will not be invoked 
lightly. There must be an ability to 
oppose what may be limited probings 
in ways less drastic than general nu- 
clear war. A capacity quickly to help 
Lebanon; such power as was rapidly 
deployed in the Formosa area; the 
presence of U.S. forces in such areas 
as Berlin, West Germany and Korea, 
all contribute essentially to the peace 
and security of our country. 

The free nations which have accu- 
mulated capital need to assist the less 
developed countries to carry out, in 
freedom, development programs. The 
peoples of the less developed countries 
must feel that they live in an environ- 
ment that is made dynamic by forces 
that will lift them out of what, for 
most, has been stagnant morasses of 
poverty. This task is, in the main, one 
for private capital and normal trade, 
but government must effectively sup- 
plement private efforts. 

The Magnet. It is never sufficient 
to be defensive. Freedom must be a 
positive force that will penetrate. 
Freedom is still a magnet that attracts. 
Let me recall some facts: 

@ Of the Chinese Communist prison- 
ers taken in Korea, two-thirds rejected 
repatriation. 

@ In Korea about 2,000,000 have gone 
from the Communist North to the 
South. 

@ In Viet Nam nearly 1,000,000 went 
from the Communist North to the 
South. 

@ During the Hungarian 
200,000 escaped to freedom. 
@ In Germany over 3,000,000 have 
gone from East to West. 

Indeed the evidence seems to sug- 
gest a “law” of popular gravitation to 
democratic freedom. Within the past 
five years there have been violent out- 
breaks in East Berlin, East Germany, 
Poland, Hungary and Communist 
China, Today the Soviet rulers threat- 
en West Berlin. Why? It is simple. It 


rebellion 


is because they have been put on the 
defensive by the inspiring demonstra- 
tion there of what free men can do. 
Internally, Red China is feverishly 
imposing a communization program 
designed quickly to transform the Chi- 
nese nation into a great military and 
industrial power. The program in- 
volves human slavery, and cruelty on 
a scale unprecedented in all world 
history. 

The Weakness. Communist rulers 
have shown a formidable capacity to 
impose their rule. But if free men 
show the good fruits of freedom, the 
enslavers will always be on the defen- 
sive and will face the ultimate collapse 
of their system. 

Materialistic despotisms, with their 
iron discipline, their mechanistic per- 
formance, their hard and shiny exte- 
rior, always seem formidable. Democ- 
racies seem to stumble and falter; they 
advertise their differences and always 
seem vulnerable. But history has dem- 
onstrated that democracies are usually 
stronger and despotisms are always 
more vulnerable than they appear. For 
example, it is impossible for Commu- 
nist nations to develop into modern 
industrial states without a large degree 
of education. But minds so educated 
also penetrate the fallacies of Marxism 
and increasingly resist conformity. 
Also, there are increasing demands on 
the part of the subject peoples for 
more consumer goods, for more of the 
fruits of their labor. 

Such internal pressures are bound to 
alter the character of the Communist 
regimes, particularly if these regimes 
are denied the glamor and prestige of 
great external successes. You may re- 
call that when Khrushchev, in 1956, 
attacked the abuses of Stalin, he ex- 
plained that they could not have been 
corrected earlier because “many victo- 
ries were gained during his lifetime.” 

To deny external successes to Inter- 
national Communism is not merely a 
negative, defensive policy. It acceler- 
ates the evolution within the Sino- 
Soviet bloc of policies which will in- 
creasingly seek the welfare of their 
own peoples rather than exploit these 
peoples in world conquest. 

If the non-Communist nations hold 
fast to policies which deter armed ag- 
gression; if they prevent subversion 
through economic processes; and, 
above all, if they demonstrate the good 
fruits of freedom, then we can know 
that freedom will prevail. 








when a second-string Russian bureaucrat 
denied that the Russians attach strings 
to their trade offers. Humphrey retorted: 
“Why, I've just come from a country 
[Finland] where [trade] not only has 
strings; it’s a political noose.” Humphrey 
asked Khrushchev for specific facts, be- 
gan pressing his own statistics on Khru- 
shchev, who shrugged: “I am not expert, 
and there are details I am not familiar 
with.” He promised to bring in Trade 
Expert Anastas Mikoyan later, 

Subtle & Clever. Across the length and 
breadth of big and little problems ranged 
the conversation. Politician Humphrey 
‘walked about the perils of farm politics in 
the Midwest: Politician Khrushchev 
grinned widely when he talked about out- 
maneuvering his rivals in the Politburo, 
said of one of them (unnamed by Hum- 


phrey): “He knew arithmetic but he 
didn’t know politics.” Humphrey was 
deeply impressed with Khrushchev’s 


knowledge of U.S. political details, rang- 
ing from understanding of constitutional 
balances down to vote margins and knowl- 
edge of such individual races as the vic- 
tory of Nelson Rockefeller for Governor 
in New York and the defeat of Bill 
Knowland in California. They chatted 
about Khrushchev’s health, and he owned 
up to having some kidney trouble. “Khru- 
shchev began telling me about capitalism 
and how he began as a worker. I told him 
a great many people in our country start- 
ed at the bottom, and on this and on 
capitalism I told him he just didn’t know 
what he was talking about.” 

Humphrey asked about anti-Semitism 
in Russia. “Why,” said Khrushchev, “my 
own son married a Jewess.””. Khrushchev 
boasted about his full mobilization, seven- 
year roadbuilding plan: “Even a philoso- 
pher becomes a better philosopher if he 
goes out and works with his hands.” Hum- 
phrey brought up the touchy subject of 
Russian relations with Red China. “Ah,” 
said Nikita Khrushchev, “you are subtle 
and clever, leading me into talking about 
these things.” But he talked at length, said 
he was not worried about Red China, left 
Humphrey with the impression that he 
feels superior about the Chinese. Hum- 
phrey got the idea that Khrushchey still 
wants a Summit conference. 

Most topical of all, Humphrey and 
Khrushchev discussed Soviet intentions in 
Berlin, and Humphrey was convinced that 
Khrushchey means business—up to a 
point: “I don’t think he’s going to back 
down, but I believe he’s left a slight loop- 
hole or two—a slight escape hatch.” Hum- 
phrey “hammered it in” that Americans, 
regardless of political Party affiliation, 
Support President Eisenhower in his de. 
termination to stand fast in Berlin. 
“We're not going to get run out of the 
ballpark,” said Democrat Humphrey. “In 
fact, somebody else might get run out.” 

"Smart, Strong & Tough." At 4:30 
and again at 5:30, Humphrey made mo- 
tions toward leaving, but each time Khru- 
shchev waved him back to his chair. At 
7, dinner (beef, ham, wild fowl, etc.) was 
brought in, topped by a toast in Armenian 
brandy. At dinner’s end, Humphrey made 
a forthright suggestion. “I agree,” said 
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Nikita Khrushchev, and the two tromped 
off to a Kremlin lavatory, were soon back 
at the conference table. At 9, Anastas 
Mikoyan dropped by, and the talk re- 
turned to trade. At 9:30 it occurred to 
Humphrey that his wife might be worried 
about him; a Kremlin aide called her at 
the National Hotel. And finally, at 11:30, 
the marathon interview came to an end. 
In London, before flying back to the 
U.S. last weekend, Hubert Humphrey was 
cautious about disclosing all the details of 
his talk with Khrushchev. He planned to 
report personally both to President Eisen- 
hower and to Secretary of State Dulles— 





Jean Marquis 


Muriet Humpnrry 
A call from the Kremlin. 


and to carry a direct message from Khru- 
shchev to Ike. He had been impressed by 
Khrushchev: “This man jis tough. Smart, 
strong and tough.” 

He was impressed too by the U.S.S.R.: 
“These people are looking ahead. Every- 
thing that’s happened up to now doesn’t 
matter. It’s now and next month and next 
year for them. They don’t give a damn, 
for example, for Konrad Adenauer. He's 
an old man, and they're thinking right 
now about the people who are going to 
run Germany after him. They're out there 
in Indo-China and India and Ghana work- 
ing at real diplomacy while we still mess 
around in the old Florentine way.” 

But was Humphrey, in view of his ex- 
periences, worried about the free world fu- 
ture? Said Hubert Humphrey: “Hell no.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Battle for Brains 

President Eisenhower’s first official act 
after he got back to Washington from his 
Georgia vacation last week was to sign an 
executive order ending an intramural bat- 
tle for control of space-research labora- 
tories and brains. The battlers: the Amy 
and the two-month-old, civilian-bossed 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. Against bitter Army opposition, 









the fledgling NASA had been trying to 
Wrest from the Army 1) the $55 million 
Caltech Jet Propulsion Laboratory in sub- 
urban Los Angeles, with its staff of 2,300, 
and 2) the Army Ballistic Missile Agency 
at Huntsville, Ala. with its priceless 
space-scientist team headed by Rocketeer 
Wernher von Braun. 

Under last week's Ike-ordered com- 
promise, NASA got the Caltech lab, but 
the Army kept ABMA, though Von Braun 
& Co. will have to take on some NASA 
projects. Army spacemen could scarcely 
hide their grins of relief. NASA’s boss, 
Dr. T. Keith Glennan, sounded a little 
disappointed, but he emphatically an- 
nounced that he had “no designs” on 
other military space-research facilities. 
Said he resignedly: “I doubt that I can 
go through this again.” 


ARMED FORCES 
Slow Bird 


“Once again,” said the trade maga- 
zine Aviation Week in an angry editorial, 
“the Soviets have beaten us needlessly 
to a significant technical punch.” What 
provoked Aviation Week to such fury 
was its own story, not to be confirmed 
elsewhere, that in the last two months a 
“wide variety of foreign observers” had 
seen the military prototype of a nuclear- 
powered plane flying over Moscow. For 
its part, the Pentagon was 1) skeptical 
that the Russians were already flying a 
nuclear plane, 2) well braced to ride out 
the propaganda storm if the Russians 
do fly the first A-plane and pull off some 
stunt such as circling the globe nonstop. 
Reason: While the U.S. is spending about 
$100 million a year in a slow develop- 
ment of the twelve-year-old nuclear plane 
program, planners have made a command 
decision that a nuclear plane, in the 
present state of the art, has so many 
military drawbacks that the program is 
not worth an all-out effort. Among the 
drawbacks : 

@ Because of the heavy reactor and the 
extremely heavy shielding required to 
protect the crew, a nuclear plane would 
be too big, too heavy and too slow for 
modern warfare. 

@ With present technology, a nuclear 
turbojet engine would offer only the ad- 
vantage of endurance, and this already is 
largely overcome by long-range and in- 
flight refueling techniques for faster- 
flying jets; moreover, both jets and the 
nuclear plane will soon be made obsolete 
by missiles, 

@ A crash on take-off or landing with 
the reactor operating would scatter radio- 
active material over a wide area. 
While advocates of an all-out nuclear 
plane program envision the plane as some 
kind of perpetual motion aerial weapons 
carrier hovering on the fringes of enemy 
territory, this concept is impractical in 
the days of heat-seeking defensive mis- 
siles such as Sidewinder because of the 
high temperature of a nuclear power 
plant. “It would,” said one Wash- 
ington wag, “just about suck the mis- 
siles off their assembly lines into the 
exhaust stacks.” 
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SPACE 
Missiles West 


Despite some spectacular experimental 
failures and some anguished cries that the 
U.S. has lost its touch, the nation is deep 
into the most intensive, fast-moving and 
spectacularly promising scientific develop- 
ment program of its history. One sign was 
the Army’s attempt to shoot the moon 
from Cape Canaveral last week—an at- 
tempt that was rated a failure because 
the Army's Pioneer III stopped rising 
after a breathtaking 66.654 miles out, 
gravitated back to burn up in earth’s 
atmosphere (see ScreNcE). Another was 
the almost routine Defense Department 
announcement of an open-ended, long- 
term program to launch a series of low- 
flying eye-in-the-sky satellites weighing as 
much as 1,300 lIbs., starting next month. 

But the quietest and perhaps most 
meaningful news was that the Air Force 
was getting ready this week to fire an 
intermediate range Thor from a_ brand- 
new base perched on a jagged coastal 
saucer 168 miles northwest of Los Ange- 
les—Strategic Air Command's Vandenberg 
Air Force Base. The West Coast missile 
complex is designed to take up where 
Cape Canaveral leaves off; i.e., primarily 
to shoot operational missiles and train 
crews to handle them. One Western ad- 
vantage: satellites can be flung thence into 
polar orbits (see diagram) without hazard 
to populated areas. 

Gantries & Sentries. Named for the 
late Air Force Chief of Staff (1948-53) 
General Hoyt S. Vandenberg, the new 
base is abuilding on 64,000 eucalyptus- 
strewn acres that in World War II and 
Korea were Army’s Camp Cooke. Tat- 
tered bayonet targets, reminders of pre- 
pushbutton war, stand in a quiet tract, 











while 3,900 civilians and 3,500 airmen 
work busily around a futuristic maze: 
three 135-ft. Atlas gantries on nearly 


completed pads, three more Atlas pads 
still being poured, eight Thor pads, 8,000- 
ft. bases for electronic tracking, a hangar- 
shaped missile-assembly building and a 
convenient liquid oxygen (LOX) factory. 
Commander of it all is Louisiana-born 
Major General David Wade, Atlas-sized 
(6 ft. 4 in., 210 Ibs.) command pilot 
(7,000 hours) who served (1956-57) as 
SAC chief of staff to the father of alert 
deterrence, Air Force General Curtis E. 
LeMay. Wade’s command includes the 
new SAC 7o4th Strategic Missile Wing at 
Vandenberg and two Jupiter squadrons 
now at Huntsville, Ala. In SAC’s business- 
like way, Wade now enforces “maximum 
security” on the base, will soon reinforce 
his armed guards with sentry dogs. 
Headache & Bonanza. Wade's training 
shots of Thor, Atlas and second-genera- 
tion missiles (perhaps the solid-fuel Min- 
uteman) will soar over the vast National 
Pacific Missile Range, be scored for hits 
and misses by naval units reporting to 
nearby Point Mugu Naval-Air Missile 
Test Center. Already experienced at its 
work, the twelve-year-old Navy center has 
been scoring its own Sparrow and Bullpup 
guided missiles over a short ocean range, 
safely sent ship-based Regulus missiles 
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over the mountains s00 miles inland to 
impact at Dugway Proving Grounds, 
Utah. Now enlarging to handle bigger 
missiles—perhaps to test submarine-based 
Polaris as well as work on National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration experi- 
ments—the Navy has recently started pad 
construction on 20,000 acres at Point Ar- 
guello right next to Vandenberg. 

The mushrooming of the West Coast 
missile complex has brought a combina- 
tion bonanza and headache to the nearby 
town of Lompoc, once noted for its peace- 
ful setting amid acres of seed farms. Pop- 
ulation has jumped from 7,000 to 9,000 
in two years, school enrollment has all 
but doubled, land values have gone from 
$2,000 to $8,000 an acre. But even though 
its streets are jammed with airmen, con- 
struction workers and even visiting R.A.F. 
trainees, Lompoc, remembering the fabu- 
lous buildups at Camp Cooke during past 
wars—and the abrupt shutdowns that fol- 
lowed—is alone in the world in not quite 
believing that missiles are here to stay. 
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THE BUDGET 
Bipartisan Purse-Watching 


Only a month after the congressional 
elections that some pundits called a land- 
slide for liberal spenders and a month 
before the President’s budget message 
goes to Congress—a key congressional 
Democrat and a key Administration mon- 
eyman laid down similar, tough arguments 
against a spending spree. The two: 

House Ways & MEANS CHAIRMAN 
Wirecr Mitts: “The question should be 
raised as to whether an expenditure or 
a service deemed to be desirable within 
an overall budget of $20, $30 or $40 
billion continues as a desirable, justified 
expenditure as a part of an $8o billion 
budget Consistency requires that 
Government programs be evaluated in 
terms of what must be given up by the in- 
creased taxes necessary to pay for them.” 
Parallel path to an eventual balanced 
budget is stiffening of taxes in areas 
where the collector's touch is lightest (in- 
surance companies, oil depletion allow- 
ance, farm cooperatives) and a broaden- 
ing of the tax base to “stand the stress 
and strain of high revenue requirements.” 

Bupcet Drrecror Maurice STANs: 
“Why is it that some business leaders join 
taxpayers’ organizations to bring pressure 
on the Government to cut expenses, and 
yet support industry groups seeking more 
Government subsidies? Why is it that 
some labor leaders press hard for wage 
increases to keep up with the cost of liv- 
ing, and then urge a massive program 
of legislative action which, if adopted, 
would lead to more deficit spending, 
higher taxes, and inflation? 

“Why is it that some farmers at once 
embrace the new farm technology which 
multiplies crop production, and demand 
a structure of Government price supports 
and other benefits and services which, at 
an annual cost to the American taxpayers 
of between $7 and $8 billion, is exceeded 
only by defense expenditures and debt 
service? 

“Nobody should be surprised if in the 
President's coming budget message there 
are a number of [new]| proposals made 
to scale down or eliminate Government 
services.” 


ARKANSAS 
Surprise in Little Rock 


Little Rock, Ark., muddling along in its 
15th month of school segregation crisis, 
last week elected a new board of educa- 
tion to replace five members who resigned 
Nov. 14, plus a sixth, Segregationist Dale 
Alford, who opposed and beat Congress- 
man Brooks Hays in the general elections. 
The big surprise: three of the victors are 
moderates on the integration question, 
won despite hot-blooded opposition by 
Segregationist Governor Orval Faubus, 
who proclaimed on election eve that the 
three were really integrationists. Said de- 
feated Candidate W. F. Rector, another 
moderate who was defeated by a pro- 
Faubus candidate: the moderates’ vic- 
tory “may give courage to other people 
to stand up for their convictions.” 
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BinmincHam, ALA. (pop. most concentrated 
heavy-industry city in Deep South, steel mills, iron foun- 
dries, etc., set up 1871 in midst of Jones Valley iron ore, 
coal, limestone; now centers around Tennessee Coal & Iron 
Division of U.S. Steel Corp. with 25,000 employees, also 
diversifies into 720 firms, e.g., Hayes Aircraft Corp., which 
turn out 3,250 products. Ample cheap labor force: rural 
white in-migrants, Negroes. Negro population: 38.9%, with 
rising living standards, though only 21.1% of Negro families 
make upwards of $4,000 a year against 77.2% of whites. 
Tourist attraction: Vulcan, 55-ft. monument on top of 
120-ft. pedestal on Red Mountain to god of metalwork. 


360,150), 


ULCAN'’S city burned with resentment last week as it 

waited for U.S. Attorney General William P. Rogers 
to make good on his promise to call the federal grand jury 
to investigate a possible violation of civil rights by Birming- 
ham’s police force. Six weeks ago Birmingham’s cops ar- 
rested three Negro ministers from Montgomery who were 
caught talking with local Negro leaders about a possible 
bus boycott, charged them with vagrancy. Said Birming- 
ham’s police chief, Eugene Connor, who refused even to 
discuss the case with FBI agents: “I haven't got any damn 
apology to the FBI or anybody else. Maybe I just didn’t 
tell the FBI what Rogers wanted me to tell them. Maybe 
that’s why that jackass is yapping his brains out.” 

“Bull” Connor is a big voice in Birmingham, where a 
smelter economy, stamped onto Alabama’s rural culture, 
makes a melting pot of raw men as well as raw metals. 
Birmingham, settled six years after the Civil War, is no 
repository of genteel Southern tradition and/or moderation, 
has been keyed to violence, whether labor troubles in the 
1930s or desegregation in the 1950s. And Birmingham’s 
white country people, teeming in from piney woods to steel 
mills, view desegregation less as an abstract threat to be 
fended off by lawyers than as a specific, bread-and-butter 
threat to jobs, promotions, family security. Says Bull Con- 
nor: “If the North keeps trying to cram this thing down 
our throats, there’s going to be bloodshed.” 

Blast of Bombs. This sort of prediction, oratorical in 
many areas of the South, has to be taken with seriousness 
in Vulcan’s city. Reason: in the last decade, by minimal 
count of Birmingham’s white newspapers, there have already 
been 22 dynamite bombings and four arson burnings at- 
tributable to race tensions. Fountain 
Heights and North Smithfield, where 
Negroes, with a go-ahead from federal 
courts, began moving in nine years ago 
to break the city’s segregated housing 
patterns, are now known as “Dynamite 
Hill.” The $18,000 home of the Negro 
woman who had won the lawsuit was 
torn by a dynamite blast days after 
the court decision. And many years, 
many blasts later. the ordeal turned 
to terror one night last July when 
three whites drove onto Dynamite 
Hill, tossed one bomb at a Negro 
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LEVITON—ATLANTA 
IN THE MELTING POT, A THREAT 


home, lobbed another at the home of a white family that 
was talking about selling to Negroes. The police eventually 
got all three; one was convicted last week by a Jefferson 
County circuit court jury that recommended a ten-year 
prison sentence, with probation; the other two are out 
on bail awaiting trial. 

Birmingham’s best-known Negro leader, the Rev. Fred 
L. Shuttlesworth, a tough, thick-skinned, egocentric sort, 
has had his home bombed, his church bombed. Arrests in 
the case to date: nil. So Shuttlesworth has taken his pro- 
tection into his own hands, now musters a guard of a dozen 
or Negro volunteers at his church and home every 
night on shifts dusk to dawn. 

Silence of Fear. In this situation Birmingham’s mod- 
erates mostly prefer to keep their thoughts to themselves. 
Result: a vacuum of leadership. Those businessmen who 
profess moderation run the risk, if not of dynamite, of 
economic reprisals such as loss of jobs, promotions, trouble 
with city licenses, city contracts, harassment on petty auto- 
mobile offenses, tightening up on loans, etc. Mayor James 
Morgan, popular with businessmen, in office since 1937, is 
privately telling friends that he intends to resign next year 
—“I used to enjoy going to the City Hall. I don’t any 
more.” Housewives who profess moderation run the risk 
of social ostracism. White ministers, asked to help improve 
communications between the races, reply only with general- 
ities. Says one moderate: “It isn’t enough that you are 
in favor of segregation. You've got to say so out loud or 
you're suspected of being on the other side.” 

Such segregationist groups the Ku Klux Klan and 
White Citizens’ Councils concentrate unerringly on keeping 
the moderates silent and leaderless. Method No. 1: In- 
formers. One of the six men arrested in a Negro castration 
case turned out to be a Ku Klux Klan captain of intelligence 
—and a member of Alabama’s interracial Council on Human 
Relations who had sat quietly through all council meetings. 
Method No. 2: Quick Mobilization. The Citizens’ Councils 
have a chain-telephone-call system that can blanket the 
city in twelve hours. Method No. 3: Phone Threats. A 
Presbyterian minister who wrote to the Birmingham News 
last September simply to protest Orval Faubus’ indictment 
of Presbyterian ministers as “brainwashed left-wingers” 
(True, Sept. 29) still gets regular, threatening, dead-of-night 
phone calls. And the thing that makes such psychological 
warfare real is the threat of dynamite. 
One Methodist minister, active in the 
hard-harassed Councii on Human Re- 
lations, has moved his daughters, aged 
3 and 1, into the back bedroom be- 
cause of “fear of bombings.” 

This is why, in the death of leader- 
ship, the silence of fear, the bomb 
blasts of hatred, Birmingham, Vulcan’s 
crucible, is the toughest city in the 
South, and likely to get tougher. It is 
also why the voice of a police chief, 
Bull Connor, has emerged as the voice 
of one of the great cities of the U.S. 


so 


as 
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ALABAMA 
Predictable Welcome 


Established last 
major civil rights legislation since Recon- 


year under the first 


struction, the six-member U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission spent nearly a year 
getting itself organized. set this week for 
its first formal hearings. Predictably, it 
ran right off the bat into something less 
than Southern hospitality. 

The commission's first investigation 
took it to Montgomery, Ala., to look into 
charges that Negro voting rights had been 
violated. But the commissioners found 
themselves unable to stay together at a 
Montgomery hotel because one of them, 
former Assistant Labor Secretary J. Ernest 
Wilkins, is a Negro. Having found quar- 
ters at Maxwell Air Force Base, the group 
promptly encountered another welcome- 
mat-turned-stumbling-block. When they 
tried to subpoena county voting records, 
they discovered that Circuit Judge George 
Wallace (who was soundly whipped for 
Governor this year by equally segregation- 
ist-minded Attorney General John Pat- 
terson) had impounded the records, was 
threatening to jail any commission inves- 
tigator who came nosing around. 


NEBRASKA 


Down for the Count 

In Republican Nebraska, the idea of a 
Democratic Governor seemed almost in- 
credible. And to two-term Republican 
Governor Victor Anderson, 56, the idea of 
losing to Democrat Ralph Brooks, 60, su- 
perintendent of schools at McCook and 
president of McCook College, seemed 
completely incredible: Brooks began dab- 
bling at politics in the early 1940s, had 
since become noted only for his fast-talk- 
ing style (he was once clocked at 487 
words in one minute) and for a speech ti- 
tled “Nebraska” that he delivered more 
than 300 times. Last week, in fact, after 
the official count of the 1958 election 
showed that Nebraska's farm revolt had 
given Brooks 211,424 votes to Anderson's 
209,869, Anderson still refused to believe 
it: he raised the $20,000 necessary for a 
re-count which, by otherwise general 
agreement, will end up with Nebraska's 
still having elected Ralph Brooks as its 
first Democratic Governor in 18 years. 


POLLS 
Jack Be Quick 


Massachusetts’ Democratic Senator 
Jack Kennedy got one more reason this 
week to wish that 1960 were closer around 
the corner. On top of his 870,000-vote 
re-election plurality, Kennedy last week 
had the word of the Gallup poll that he 
would walk away from Vice President 
Richard Nixon if the two ran for the 
presidency right now—and by a much 
fatter majority than in any of three 
earlier trial heats run by Gallup. Results 
(discounting the undecided): 


Feb. June Now 
Kennedy 56% 51% 59% 
Nixon 44% 49% 41% 
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DEMOCRATS 
Party Twang 


Democratic National Committee mem- 
bers had no sooner gathered in Washing- 
ton for their first meeting since the 1958 
elections than California’s Stevensonite 
Paul Ziffren drew the battle lines. In view 
of the sweeping national character of the 
Democratic election victory, said he in 
effect, the party had better forget its 
Southern drawl in favor of a Yankee po- 
litical twang. From that point on, the 
Democrats spent most of their time skir- 
mishing over the issues of North v. South 
—with about the usual results. 

The Southerners arrived in Washington 
determined to second the vote of the 
Louisiana Democratic State Central Com- 
mittee and oust moderation-minded Lou- 
isiana National Committeeman Camille 
F. Gravel Jr.. who, since 1954, has backed 
several civil rights measures. Gravel was 


All of which meant that the North was 
in complete control of the Democratic 
Party—except in the U.S, Congress, where 
senior Southerners predominate among 
committee chairmen, and only until 1960, 
when Democratic presidential candidates 
will start courting Southern delegates for 
convention votes. 


OPINION 


The Rules of Nonconforming 
Whoso would be a man 
nonconformist. 





must be a 
—Emerson 


“There is no more self-righteously 
high-mindedly closed a mind than that 
of a nonconformist,” writes 38-year-old 
Morris Freedman, longtime freelance writ- 
er (New Republic, Harper’s) and associ- 
ate professor of English at the University 
of New Mexico. Freedman’s complaint, 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE'S BUTLER & GRAVEL 
In control until courting time. 


supported by National Chairman Paul 
Butler, who insisted that only the National 
Committee itself can boot one of its mem- 
bers. Gravel won a resounding g1-to-15 
vote of endorsement. 

In the weeks before the National Com- 
mittee meeting, some of the Southerners 
had had bigger game in mind than Ca- 
mille Gravel: Chairman Butler, who for 
months had been daring them to get out 
of the party if they could not line up with 
national Democratic policy on civil rights. 
But in the elections’ aftermath, with lib- 
erals more clearly in party control than at 
any time in the last decade, and with a 
smashing victory on the record, most real- 
istic Southern committee members had 
given up any hope of deposing Butler. In 
the event, they got their faces rubbed in 
the ashes of resentment: by an 84-to-18 
vote, the National Committee specifically 
commended Paul Butler for his “forth- 
right utterances on civil rights.” 


published in the Phi Beta Kappa Amer- 
ican Scholar: nonconformism is getting 
to be more orthodox than conformism, 
especially among intellectuals in college 
communities and in the publishing, ad- 
vertising and entertainment professions. 
“The nonconformists are right,” says 
Freedman, when they accuse the majority 
of mass thinking and responses. “Yet it 
may easily be shown that the self-elected 
nonconformists are culpable on every 
count on which they attack conformists.” 

So strictly orthodox is the nonconform- 
ist that it is impossible for him to say 
“a good word about Dulles, Nixon, Lyn- 
don Johnson . . . James Gould Cozzens, 
or a bad one about Henry James, Adlai 
Stevenson, Lionel Trilling or Freud; to 
express approval of any television show 
(except Omnibus, Ed Murrow or Sid Cae- 
sar) or of any American movie (except 
the inexpensive and badly lighted ones, 
or the solemn westerns, like High Noon); 
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RESCUE AT Our Lapy oF THE ANGELS SCHOOL 
"Better leave room for 100 names.” 


o dislike any foreign films (except those 
mitating American ones); to believe that 
you can buy ready-made a good hi-fi set; 
o wear a non-Ivy-league suit ... to prefer 
American cars, for any reason, to Euro- 
yean; to believe that there may be any 
justice in the official position on Oppen- 
1eimer; to defend Western diplomacy on 
iny basis; to invite company to dinner 
vithout candles on the table and without 
chamber music in the background; to 
‘riticize Arthur Miller or Tennessee Wil- 
iams as playwrights or otherwise ... to 
ike Tschaikovsky or Irving Berlin, or 
o dislike Leonard Bernstein or Mozart; 
o express admiration for Marilyn Monroe 
or any other American movie star; to 
jisparage Alec Guinness... 

“If nonconformity is to have its rightful 
say in American life, as it did with Emer- 
son, Thoreau, Whitman and Veblen, it 
must stop making a fetish of itself. Con- 
formity ... may, in the end, prove to 
have the greater attraction for those gen- 
uinely seeking a free and full life. After 
all, unrestricted amateur nonconformism 
is one of the honorable paths in American 
history. In the meanwhile, we must oppose 
all efforts of the dedicated nonconformists 
to make us not conform according to 
their rules.” 


DISASTERS 
The Chicago School Fire 


In a fifth-grade geography class, ten- 
year-old John Mele wrote in his note- 
book: “Where along the Atlantic Coastal 
Plain can oysters be found?” In a seventh- 
grade history class, twelve-year-old An- 
drea Gagliardo was studying “The Mis- 
sionaries in Florida and Louisiana.” In an 
eighth-grade classroom, a boy had writ- 
ten in his spelling book: S-K-E-L-E-T-O-N, 
A-M-B-U-L-A-N-C-E, also “What is the def- 
inition of fiery?” 
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It was 2:35 p.m., and already, through 
the high-ceilinged, 48-year-old Our Lady 
of the Angels grammar school in West 
Side Chicago, many of the 1,200 young- 
sters were beginning to turn away from 
books, fidget in their seats, wonder if the 
3 p.m. dismissal bell would ever ring. In 
fifth-grade geography on the second floor, 
the teacher thought that the room was 
getting too warm. Said she: ‘Why don’t 
some of you boys open the windows?” In 
fourth-grade arithmetic, a boy blurted 
“Sister, I smell smoke.” Smoke began to 
seep under classroom doors, through open 
transoms. A fire alarm clanged. The 
fourth-grade teacher opened the door, 
found the corridor full of smoke, slammed 
the door shut. She told the children to go 
to the windows and pray. 

"I'm Going to Jump!" Driving his 
Buick south on Avers Avenue, Salesman 
Elmer Barkhaus, 61, glanced at the 
school, saw smoke coming out of the back 
door. Before he could get out of the car, 
flames were shooting out of the school. At 
2:42 he gave the first alarm. At 2:44 the 
first company of firemen got there, sirens 
screaming. The situation: a flash fire had 
started in the rear-basement stair well of 
the school’s north wing, had been shut 
out of the first floor by fire-prevention 
doors, was now engulfing the second floor 
—fire doors open—with five classrooms, 
upwards of 200 children. 

On the second floor the fire blow- 
torched down the 35-yd. corridor behind 
clouds of thick, black smoke, blocked all 
ways to the only fire escape at the rear. 
Out of the last of the five classrooms a 
nun in her 30s crawled with 40 seventh- 
graders to a front staircase, desperately 
rolled the children down the stairs to 
safety before coming down herself. But 
in the four other classrooms the children 
were trapped. 

They panicked, ran screaming to the 


windows, fighting, kicking, pummeling. 
Some jumped 25 ft. down to concrete 
pavements below, limped or crawled away 
with twisted limbs. Some hung on, waited 
for the firemen. Fourth-Grader Ronnie 
Sarno, 10, fought to a window, called out 
to his nine-year-old sister Joanne: “I’m 
going to jump! Do you want to come?” 
As he eased himself over the sill, he heard 
her scream: “Don’t jump, Ron! Don't 
jump!” And never saw her alive again. 

"Where's the Daughter At?" By 4 
o'clock the firemen, with feats of busi- 
nesslike heroism, got control of the fire, 
fought on to the smoke-foul second floor, 
began carrying out bodies. Police lines 
held back parents and relatives, some 
standing frozen and numb, some crying 
hysterically. As dark fell, the watchers 
moved on to St. Anne’s Hospital 16 
blocks from the school, waited for word of 
dead and injured. Doctors rushed children 
into surgery. Nurses parted crowds to 
wheel beds carrying children and plasma 
poles. Priests moved slowly from group to 
group, lips moving. One man in the crowd, 
a truck driver, said: “I heard it on the 
radio. I come straight home. I told my 
wife, ‘Where's the daughter at?’ I looked 
here. She got a little burned on the side.” 
Another screamed at his wife: “Why 
didn't you keep her home today?” A 
nurse came out of a ward packed with 
children with burns, broken limbs, asked 
gently; “Is anybody looking for a little 
boy wearing a boy scout ring?” 

From St. Anne’s, scores of parents went 
on to the county morgue, a dark building 
surrounded by police ambulances with red 
lights flashing. There bodies were sec- 
tioned off beneath white sheets by ap- 
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"I'm out here waiting for you.” 
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‘oximate age and sex. “Maffiola?” a 
hite-coated attendant called out. “The 
[affiola family?” Another attendant 
led: “Sarno? Anyone here for Sarno?” 
deputy coroner told a registrar: “Better 
ave room for 1oo names.” The names: 
lichele Altobell . . . Karen Baroni... 
avid Biscan ... Philip Tampone.. . 
hristine Vitacco . . . Wayne Wisz. The 
ll: gor dead—s53 girls, 35 boys, three 
uns—and more than roo injured. 
"Come On Out, Son."' Next day Chi- 
igo dazedly, sadly, tried to find out what 
id gone wrong. Known point was that 
¢ second-floor fire doors had been left 
yen, making a flue for the flames. Not 
nown was how the fire had started at the 
ot of the stair well itself. A cigarette 
ssed into wastepaper in the basement? 
pontaneous combustion? 

And dazedly the neighborhood was left 
» fathom the unfathomable. Dead was 
oseph Modica, 9, who was almost 
rough making a Christmas present for 
is family out of letters cut from a cereal 
ox and glued onto a backing. It read: 








JOSEPH, PROMISE TO DO MY BEST, TO 
0 MY DUTY TO GOD AND MY COUNTRY, 
0 BE SQUARE, AND TO... Alive was 


enny Travers, 7, whose mother told a 
‘porter, “I hugged him and hugged him” 
-whereupon Kenny interrupted, “And 
ou said I can get candy whenever I want 
.”’ Two days later police watched under- 
andingly as a man beat his hands against 
1¢ door of Our Lady of the Angels, cry- 
ig: “Come on out now, son. I’m out here 
aiting for you.” 

Behind that door, black laths hung down 
ke macabre pennants. Jagged bits of 
lass were yellowed by the heat. Desks 
ere overturned, heaped with rubble. A 
allpoint pen lay here, a plastic billfold 
mbossed PONYTAIL there. Charred coats 
ill hung on hooks. A couple of odd shoes, 
ne a loafer, one red-strapped, lay togeth- 
r filled with ice from fire hoses’ water. On 
yp of one blackboard, black letters still 
“ad: COME, LITTLE LORD, HERE IS THY BED. 


PHILANTHROPY 
sommunity's Right? 
The American Cancer Society, which 
iares national fund-raisers’ love for run- 
ing their own big campaigns, served a 
fovember 1957 ultimatum on 300 (out 
f some 3,000) local chapters that have 
bined United Fund-Community Chest 
rives. The order: get out of combined 
rives or out of A.C.S. Last week in 
ochester, the local cancer society be- 
ume the first to take the second alterna- 
ve, created a local splinter cancer soci- 
. Explained an editorial in the Roch- 
ster Democrat & Chronicle: 
“Laymen and doctors in the Monroe 
ounty chapter stand on the principle 
iat it would be going backward to return 
) the days when every good cause made 
s own separate appeal for funds, result- 
ig in public apathy toward all of them. 
lready the separate fund drives this year 
ave experienced public resentment and 
slackening of donations. A community 
as a right to resent pressure from nation- 
_ fund-raising groups.” 
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LABOR 
Old Lion's Roar 


At 78, John Llewellyn Lewis still has 
a thick, flowing mane and a fearsome roar. 
He no longer bares his claws at Presi- 
dents, Congress and the federal courts; 
six years have passed since he last called 
his United Mine Workers out on a major 
strike. But last week, old John L. showed 
that his roar can still jolt the coal in- 
dustry. The mere threat of a U.M.W. 
strike was enough to make unionized soft- 
coal operators accept costly new contract 
terms, topped by a $2-a-day wage boost, 
which will bring the union miner’s stand- 
ard pay to $24.25 a day. John L. has 





CoMMERCE’s KEARNS 
As if trouble from the outside were not enough. 


generally accepted labor-saving machinery 
and consequent boosts in productivity, 
but these have not been enough, soft-coal 
companies implied in announcing that 
prices would go up after Jan. 1. Econ- 
omists guessed that the increases would 
set the pattern for hard coal prices 
would be reflected in higher prices in 
steel and eventually through the rest of 
the economy. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 
Struggle for Empire 


Aseif the makers of U.S. foreign eco- 
nomic policy did not have plenty to 
worry about already—Soviet economic 
offensives, the “revolution of rising ex- 
pectations” in underdeveloped countries, 
resentment against budget deficits at 
home—an old-fashioned struggle for bu- 
reaucratic empire was shaping up in Wash- 
ington to complicate matters. Apparently 
with the unspoken O.K. of newly ap- 
pointed Commerce Secretary Lewis 
Strauss, the Commerce Department’s 
blunt, contentious Assistant Secretary for 
International Affairs Henry Kearns, 47, 
onetime California Chevrolet dealer, is 
trying to invade the State Department’s 


foreign economic policy domain, ruled 
over by rich, polished Deputy Under 
Secretary for Economic Affairs C. Doug- 
las Dillon. 

Last week, at hearings of the House 
Ways & Means subcommittee on foreign- 
trade policy, Kearns called for “a single 
agency within the Federal Government 
responsible for coordinating all efforts to 
promote private investment abroad,” then 
blandly quoted two businessmen who had 
suggested this job for Commerce. Scat- 
tered through Kearns’s lengthy prepared 
statement were yard-wide hints that Con- 
gress would do well to beef up Com- 
merce’s role in foreign economic policy. 
Sample: “Those responsible for develop- 








Walter Bennett 


State's DILLON 


ing an interest in foreign investment 
abroad, such as the Department of Com- 
merce, should have a voice in the 
foreign lending policies of the public 
agencies.” 

Through all this, Diplomat Dillon, some- 
time U.S. Ambassador to France, sat by 
without flicking an eyebrow. 

The insider odds are that Kearns will 
make little headway. Dillon carries a lot 
more prestige than Kearns, both within 
the Administration and on Capitol Hill. 
During last spring’s hearings on the 
Administration’s reciprocal trade _ bill, 
Kearns’s rough-edged stubbornness so an- 
noyed Ways & Means committeemen that 
there was talk of formally expelling him 
from the hearing room. When Dillon re- 
placed Kearns as the Administration 
spokesman, the stalled bill glided through 
the committee with ease. But Kearns has 
an influential friend on Ways & Means: 
Louisiana’s Hale Boggs, chairman of the 
foreign-trade subcommittee. “He’s not 
afraid to barge in where angels fear to 
tread,” Boggs admiringly says of Kearns. 
At week’s end Hale Boggs took off for 
Europe for a ten-day look at Western 
European trade policies, and with him 
went Henry Kearns. 
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BERLIN 
Hands, Brains & Moods 


It was characteristic of Berlin that 
while the rest of the world fretted about 
its continued existence, West Berliners 
were agitated by an old-fashioned election 
campaign. “I have come here to experi- 
ence the coolness and confidence of Ber- 
liners,” said Konrad Adenauer, and the 
old Chancellor's adroit compliment ex- 
pressed a fact. 

To an appreciative audience, Berlin’s 
hottest political phenomenon, 45-year-old 
Socialist Mayor Wi.ly Brandt, began a 
speech: “Everybody seems to be excited. 
And if the outside world is more excited 
than we are, perhaps we should at least 
be sympathetic.” 

Out There. The famed Berlin spirit 
long ago reckoned all its dangers, and de- 
cided not to dismiss them, but it also 
decided not to be oppressed by them. Says 
an officer of the Chamber of Trade and 
Industry, ‘“‘We live by our hands and by 
our brains—and by other peoples’ moods.” 
Down inside, no West Berliner living in 
186 sq. mi. of freedom tro miles inside 
the Iron Curtain, can be indifferent to 
other people's moods, particularly “‘out 
there,’ as West Berliners call West Ger- 
many. In Bonn last week, before setting 
out for Berlin, Adenauer had summoned 
Socialist Opposition leaders for a rare 
visit to his Chancellery. All joined in 
spurning Khrushchev’s talk of a “Free 
Berlin.” But then Socialist Leader Erich 
Ollenhauer spoke up. 

Had the time not arrived to reach for a 
larger settlement with the Russians about 
Germany’s future status? “Ja, fine,” said 
the old man, “we can discuss reunification 
at the same time.” Adenauer had not 


changed: with him it was still reunifica- 
tion iiber alles. Next day Adenauer ad- 
monished the “‘flexibles” among his own 
party’s Bundestag Deputies to stand “ab- 
solutely firm” with the West against wider 
negotiations over Berlin. 

“T want to warn you,” he added, “that 
any discussion of a peace treaty means 
discussing the Eastern frontier question,” 
i.e., risking endorsement of the present 
Oder-Neisse border with Poland and thus 
abandoning Germany's “lost territories” 
to the East. It was the Chancellor's clinch- 
ing argument, and a specifically German 
one, which had less appeal outside (the 
London Economist commented icily that 
the West “will still fight for Berlin but it 
will not fight for Breslau’’). 

Money Stays. The Berlin that both 
Adenauer and his Opposition want to de- 
fend is not resting on the six months’ stay 
of political execution that Khrushchev so 
grandly conceded. Hardly 1% of its bank 
deposits have fled to safer havens in the 
West since the crisis began; only a few 
factory orders have been canceled. Build- 
ings still mushroom, factories still hum, 
refugees still pour in, as many as 2,000 a 
week, from Communist Germany. 

A city 85% destroyed in World War II, 
West Berlin (pop. 2,200,000) now pro- 
duces 25% more industrial goods than it 
did in 1936 and exports ten times as much 
as it did in 1950. All the world buys its 
machinery and its Siemens heavy electri- 
cal gear (generators for Mexico, trans- 
formers for South America). West Ger- 
man women wear Berlin’s smartly tailored 
fashions. Three fancy new hotels have 
just opened, including the Berlin Hilton, 
featuring New York-style high prices and 
bellhops who hop to orders received by 
pocket radio. The only reason that West 
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WHAT TO DO 
ABOUT 
GERMANY? 


The Rise of 
Rapacki Fever 


Four weeks ago when Nikita Khrushchev 
stirred up the Berlin crisis, world atten- 
tion focused on whether the vital but vul- 
nerable Western outpost could and would 
hold out. The answer was yes. But by 
this week it was clearer than ever that the 
prime intent of Khrushchev'’s maneuvers 
is to reopen the far more complex prob- 
lem of divided Germany and its future. 


APACKI FEVER,” said a prominent 
R West German last week, “is every- 
where these days.’’ The symptoms of Ra- 
packi fever—named after Red Poland's 
Foreign Minister Adam Rapacki—are: 
1) loud protestations that something must 
be done at once to “relieve tensions” in 
Ceniral Europe; 2) the conviction that 
the prime source of these tensions lies in 
the present divided condition of Germany. 
Victims of Rapacki fever assume that 
there is little hope either for the U.S. to 
“roll back” Soviet forces from Eastern 
Europe or for the Russians to drive U.S. 
forces out of Western Europe. So they 
proclaim the need of an in-between solu- 
tion—some kind of disengagement of So- 
viet and U.S. power. Among the most 
discussed disengagement proposals: 

THE Rapacki PLAN. For more than a 
year, Poland's Foreign Minister has been 
plumping for creation of a ‘“denuclear- 
ized” zone to consist of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, East and West Germany. In its 
present version—revised, according to Ra- 
packi, to “meet Western objections” — 
the Rapacki Plan would begin by banning 
production of nuclear weapons in these 
four countries and restricting atomic arm- 
aments in the area to such forces as al- 
ready have them, to wit, the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. The next step—complete denu- 
clearization of the area—would take place 
only after agreement was reached on “ap- 
propriate reduction of conventional 
forces,” including those maintained by the 
U.S. and U.S.S.R. in the four countries. 

THE GAITSKELL PLAN. More ambitious 
than Rapacki, British Labor Party Leader 
Hugh Gaitskell calls for the reunification 
of Germany by free elections and the 
evacuation of Germany, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary by all foreign 
troops. To take his buffer zone completeiy 
out of the cold war, Gaitskell would have 
West Germany leave NATO and East Ger- 
many leave the Warsaw Pact; the fron- 
tiers of all the buffer zone nations would 
then be guaranteed by Britain, France, 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
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THE KENNAN PLAN. With sweeping 
simplicity, former U.S. Ambassador to 
Russia George Kennan a year ago sug- 
gested that in return for complete with- 
drawal of Soviet forces from Eastern Eu- 
rope, all U.S. troops should leave Con- 
tinental Europe. Like Gaitskell, Kennan 
is willing to accept German neutrality as 
the price of German reunification. 


No Precedent, No Takers 


All these proposals and their many 
variants have one thing in common: the 
assumption that because the U.S.S.R. re- 
fuses to accept reunification of Germany 
by free elections (as it originally prom- 
ised), the West must buy a German set- 
tlement by surrendering some of its own 
positions of strength. Sole exception to 
this rule is the formula advanced by Sir 
Anthony Eden at Geneva in 1955, and 
revived in the House of Commons last 
week by Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd. 
Its basic provisions: Germany should be 
reunited by free elections and allowed to 
determine its own foreign policy (the 
NATO treaty does not commit a reunified 
Germany to membership). If united Ger- 
many chose to join NATO, the West 
would not move troops into what is now 
East Germany (which would bring NATO 
some 200 miles closer to Moscow), but 
would leave that area as a buffer zone. 

Apart from the Eden Plan, no one has 
yet suggested a disengagement proposal 
that would not gravely endanger the mili- 
tary security of the Western nations. 
Communist Rapacki’s projected nuclear 
freeze would seriously weaken NATO's 
ability to defend itself against Russia’s 
vastly larger conventional forces, and 
would constitute a major victory for Mos- 
cow. Any plan that entails German with- 
drawal from NATO would probably lead 
to complete U.S. military withdrawal 
from Europe, since no Western European 
country save West Germany can be ex- 
pected to play host to more than 175,000 
U.S. soldiers. 

Even if Soviet forces were withdrawn 
to Russia’s own borders, they would re- 
main within relatively easy striking dis- 
tance of all Central Europe. Furthermore, 
since Germany is not Austria, the idea of 
a permanently neutralized Germany is al- 
most certainly illusory. “There is no prec- 
edent in history,” notes former Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson, “for the success- 
ful insulation of a large and vital country 
situated, as Germany is, between two 
power systems and with ambitions and 
purposes of its own.” 

Signs are, moreover, that all the dis- 
engagement schemes so far suggested 
would be just as unacceptable to Russia 
as they are to the West. The upheavals in 
East Germany, Hungary and Poland have 
surely convinced Moscow that withdrawal 
of Soviet troops from any of the satellites 
would spell the downfall of the local Com- 
munist regime. 

Why, then, did Khrushchev turn the 
international spotlight on “the German 
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question”? Western experts no longer be- 
lieve that he was merely probing for weak 
spots in the Western alliance. Moscow is 
well aware that an increasing number of 
West German politicians, expecially the 
Socialists, regard Konrad Adenauer’s stern 
insistence on reunification, with no strings 
attached, as dead-end diplomacy. They 
are flirting restlessly with the notion 
that if the West agreed to discuss Ger- 
man demilitarization first, it might be 
able to lure Moscow into serious talks 
about reunification. 


The Whip & the Carrot 


But there were signs that the Soviet 
objective was something far more concrete 
than mere psychological warfare. In the 
past four weeks Khrushchev has effective- 
ly reminded everyone that at no cost to 
himself he could make it extremely awk- 
ward and expensive for the West to stay 
in Berlin. Last week from Central Europe 
came reports that, after threatening the 
whip, the Russians were about to hold out 
a carrot. Reported terms: 

1) Removal of the East German Com- 
munist government from the Berlin dis- 
trict of Pankow to another East German 
city—possibly Leipzig. 

2) Establishment of all Berlin, East 
as well as West, as a free city admin- 
istered by the U.N. and with U.N.- 
guaranteed ground and aerial corridors to 
West Germany. 

3) West German withdrawal from 
NATO and East German withdrawal from 
the Warsaw Pact. (“A most unequal bar- 
gain,” says British Laborite Nye Bevan.) 


In the Bazaar 


In itself, such a proposal is far short of 
what Konrad Adenauer describes as an 
“undeclinable offer.” But in the bazaar 
haggling of the cold war, it might be a 
first price to indicate a willingness to bar- 
gain. The direction that such bargaining 
would take is already fairly clear. In re- 
cent weeks both Soviet Foreign Minister 
Gromyko and Polish Communist Boss 
Wladyslaw Gomulka have emphasized 
that the only way Germany can be reuni- 
fied is as a “confederation.” 

What the Communists presumably 
mean by a confederation is an arrange- 
ment under which both East and West 
Germany would retain their present gov- 
ernments and economic systems, and even 
commitments, but would establish some 





kind of “federal” parliament or high com- 
mission to regulate any trade and rela- 
tions between the two Germany’s, the one 
free, the other Communist. Even if a con- 
federation were fairly proportioned be- 
tween West Germany’s 54 million people 
and East Germany’s 17.4 million, it would 
mean open Western acceptance of the 
East German Communist government and 
of the Soviet presence in East Germany. 

For some, confederation would have its 
temptations. By accepting it, the West 
would be promised abatement of Commu- 
nist pressure on Berlin—at least until the 
Russians decided that such a promise be- 
longs in the category of what /zvestia 
recently called “paper guarantees which 
have value perhaps only in history's dust- 
bin.” Confederation plays to the sympa- 
thies of those who, with vivid memories 
of two world wars, fear a rearmed and 
militarized Germany. It is a fear that dis- 
turbs not only Poles, Czechs, Frenchmen 
and Nye Bevan, but also distresses those 
who, like Konrad Adenauer, want safe- 
guards on German militarism. 

At the same time, confederation would 
probably allay some of the clamor in 
West Germany for reunification, thereby 
lessen the strain on West German loyalty 
to NATO. West Germans might feel that, 
without any Russians in the act, they 
could get along with and even prevail 
over East German Communists. But the 
contrary would be true: confederation 
would give the Soviet puppet government 
of East Germany a voice, however small, 
in the common affairs of Germany, and 
that voice would not long be reticent. 


Direct Confrontation 


Victims of Rapacki fever assume that 
the West should show itself ready to make 
painful sacrifices, as if a German settle- 
ment and some form of disengagement 
would actually “relieve tensions.” But 
against the nebulous idea that a vacuum 
or a buffer contributes to peace, Britain's 
Selwyn Lloyd argued cogently last week: 
“It may well be that the world is a very 
much safer place if in critical areas there 
is a direct confrontation of the major 
parties and not an area of uncertainty.” 

On the West's side, the chief compul- 
sion to abandon fixed positions comes 
from the fear that West Germans are rest- 
less over the West's unyielding Western 
stance. This amorphous feeling in Ger- 
many dominates the opposition Socialists 
and even penetrates the “flexibles” in Ade- 
nauer’s own Cabinet. Awareness of this 
restlessness is behind the spreading con- 
viction that the West must now show it- 
self willing to talk, if under no compulsion 
to buy. Such talk should not hesitate to 
put forward legitimate Western positions 
simply because the Russians say they 
would reject them; pressure must work 
both ways. If Khrushchev is embarked on 
a haggling session rather than a probing 
operation, it is because he badly wants 
Western recognition of the status quo in 
East Germany and in Eastern Europe. 
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Berlin does not pay its own way (its ex- 
ports were 82% of its imports in 1957) 
is that half the capital's income for- 
merly came through banking, insurance 
and commercial headquarters now shifted 
to Frankfurt, Diisseldorf and Hamburg. 
Booming Berlin still needs a $360 million- 
a-year assist from ‘“‘out there.” 

Flying to Berlin from “out there” at 
midweek, Chancellor Adenauer pledged 
still more budget aid and factory orders 
from the West. “If we do not become 
frightened,” he told Socialist Mayor Willy 
Brandt and other rain-soaked welcomers 
at Tempelhof Airport, “we and our West- 
ern allies will master the situation.” And 
then these two men, in accord on the big 
issues, went their separate politicking 
ways. Adenauer was careful to criticize 
West German Socialists like Ollenhauer, 


but not Socialist Brandt. And Brandt did 
not bother to campaign against his Chris- 
tian Democratic opponent, Ernst Lem- 
mer, a member of Adenauer’s Cabinet. 

Instead Willy Brandt was speaking, to 
the point of hoarseness, to make sure that 
the Communists got less than their 2.7% 
of the last vote. The Communist Party is 
outlawed in the Federal Republic but free 
to run in quadripartite Berlin. The de- 
spised Communists campaigned with the 
slogan “A vote for the Communists is a 
vote for normalization” and “Vote against 
the occupation parties.” At a claque- 
packed rally in West Berlin, white-maned 
Hermann Matern of the East German Po- 
litburo proclaimed that Western commer- 
cial planes have no right to fly over East 
Germany to West Berlin without his gov- 
ernment’s sovereign permission. “This 
situation must be brought in order,” he 
blustered. Mayor Brandt sent his cops to 
protect the Communist rallies from irate 
West Berliners. 

Evening after evening Willy Brandt 
motored from school to factory to 
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beerhall, and addressed what Berliners 
call “‘felt-slipper” neighborhood meetings. 
Masterfully evoking the atmosphere of 
war's end and blockade, “when we hardly 
dared hope,” the mayor got approving 
nods from women as he recalled how 
“mothers cheated themselves to give their 
husbands and children more to eat,” 
ticked off post-blockade progress (“half a 
million new jobs, half a million Berliners 
in new apartments”), and briskly bade 
cloth-capped workers to stick with Ber- 
lin’s friends in the West. 

This week free Berlin cast its vote: for 
Mayor Brandt’s Socialists, 52% ; together 
with Adenauer’s CDU, his coalition polled 
89%. But, best news of all, the Commu- 
nists got a measly 1.9%, even less than 
their vote before Nikita Khrushchev put 
Berlin once again to the test. 





— Howard Sochurek—Lire 
U.S.’s James WapswortH & U.S.S.R.’s Semyon TSARAPKIN AT GENEVA 
Half an agreement is not necessarily better than none. 
y 


DISARMAMENT 
Who's on First? 


The cold war's issues fit together like a 
child's toy nest of boxes. Berlin, at the 
center, sits inside the larger German 
question, which sits inside the European 
security question, which sits inside the 
container that might enfold them all— 
disarmament. For the last month U.S., 
British and Soviet officials have been 
struggling with the biggest container of 
all at the Geneva conference on suspend- 
ing nuclear tests. 

Early last week U.S. newspapers blos- 
somed with cheery stories that the Soviet 
Union had suddenly capitulated on the big 
point the U.S. and Britain had been de- 
manding from the outset, had agreed that 
any ban on nuclear testing must be linked 
to a control system. As Western spokes- 
men passed word that “the more realistic” 
approach of the Soviets had brought the 
conference closer to success, U.S. Delegate 
James T. Wadsworth tabled a draft first 
article “inseparably” linking the ban with 











the projected control organization. At 
week's end the conference announced that 
it had reached agreement on a first article 
of an East-West treaty. 

The U.S. and Britain have repeatedly 
said they will never sign a treaty unless it 
spells out in detail a foolproof control and 
inspection system to prevent violations of 
a test ban. But on second look, there were 
no control provisions in the article they 
had approved in Geneva. Pressed, a U.S. 
spokesman admitted that the delegates 
had agreed to split the article in two, the 
control provisions being left in the second 
article. The Soviets, he explained, had 
“essentially adopted our language.” “We 
will now get to the control system,” he 
added. 

His normally grumpy face wreathed in 
smiles after the conference’s formal en- 
dorsement of prohibitory nuclear tests, a 
line that the Russians have so long beat 
their propaganda drums for, Soviet Dele- 
gate Semyon Tsarapkin told reporters, “I 
am optimistic. We have adopted Article 
1." And how soon would the conference 
adopt Article 2? “We shall see.” 


SPAIN 


' ° 
Franco's Jails 

With a midnight knock at the door, 
Francisco Franco's security police struck 
in cities and towns. In San Sebastian and 
Madrid, Barcelona and Granada, hurried- 
ly dressed men were hustled into squad 
cars and packed off to jail. 

Franco's controlled press still had not 
told the Spanish people about the arrests 
last week; the news filtered through cen- 
sorship from the anti-Franco underground, 
Among the group of at least 54 rounded 
up since mid-November were university 
professors and lawyers, students and 
skilled workers. Most were in their 30s. 
Some came from Spain's top families, The 
common “crime”: all were socialists op- 
posed to Francisco Franco's dictatorship. 


FRANCE 
The Page of Progress 


As Frenchmen last week examined the 
results of their two-week electoral spree, 
they seemed to have the slightly dismayed 
air of a finger painter surveying his own 
handiwork. They knew what they were 
voting against (the old gang), but were 
now surprised by what they had voted for. 
Even Charles de Gaulle himself had not 
wanted the kind of right-wing majority 
he got. He had insisted on a single-con- 
stituency method of voting that was pre- 
sumed to favor familiar names (princi- 
pally the Socialists and Radicals) over a 
grab bag of unknowns styling themselves 
Gaullists, some of them able, many not. 

With the results in, there was much 
clucking about the underrepresentation in 
the new Assembly of the Communists 
(ten seats) compared with the 188 for the 
new Gaullist Union for the New Republic, 
when both parties in the first round polled 
about the same number of votes. Yet the 
Communists (who in the old days gained 
unfairly through proportional representa- 
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tion) had in fact suffered a drop of more 
than 1,500,000 votes—possibly the most 
important manifestation of the election. 

But the change in electoral methods 
was just as devastating to the Roman 
Catholic center and to the Socialists, both 
of whom held their old voting strength 
yet lost heavily in seats. Socialist Guy 
Mollet, who helped bring De Gaulle to 
power and hoped to become Premier, now 
grumpily said that his Socialists would 
vote for De Gaulle as President and then 
go into opposition. The big factor in 
French politics was now Jacques Sou- 


stelle’s U.N.R. The results: 


Old New % of Vote 
Seats Seats lst Round 


Communists & allies 1445 #10 189 
Socialists & assorted left 88 42 15.5 
Radicals 56 «13 48 
Left Center 18 «22 6.7 
Catholic M.R.P. 71 57 11.6 
Right-Wing Ind. (Pinay) 94 132 #199 


Extreme Right (Poujadists) 52 1 3.3 
U.N.R. & others 16 188 176 


On paper, the U.N.R.—in affiliation 
with Pinay’s conservatives and 71 right- 
wingers elected in North Africa—will 
form a right-wing Assembly with a pas- 
sion for seeing that Algeria remains 
French. Premier Charles de Gaulle, who 
was above the battle while the elections 
were fought out, stayed above it when 
the results were in. 

Off to Algeria. After a four-hour Cab- 
inet conference last week, he enplaned for 
Algeria, his fifth visit to the war-torn ter- 
ritory since taking office. Before leaving, 
he created the post of Inspector General 
of National Defense as a niche into which 
General Raoul Salan, the Algerian com- 
mander in chief, could be gracefully 
moved, Salan’s position of power will be 
diluted into a two-man job. The civilian 
functions will go to a brilliant civil serv- 
ant, Paul Delouvrier, 44, the financial 
head of the European Coal and Steel 
Community, who recently completed a 
fact-finding tour of Algeria for De Gaulle. 

The military in Algeria will be taken 
over by General Maurice Challe, 53, a 
fiery patriot after De Gaulle’s own heart. 
After the French collapse in World War 
II, Airman Challe distinguished himself in 
the resistance by personally leading and 
executing “most delicate and dangerous” 
missions. He is credited with having ob- 
tained for the Eisenhower headquarters 
before D-day the order of battle of the 
German Luftwaffe, the placement of flak 
installations and of the main dispositions 
of the German army. Characterized as a 
man “who always happily chooses the 
most perilous posts,” General Challe is a 
dedicated Gaullist. 

Cheering Bedouins. Landing at Con- 
stantine airport with Delouvrier unobtru- 
sively at his side, De Gaulle stressed the 
civilian aspects of his Algerian visit. He 
gave General Salan only a perfunctory 
handshake, but hobnobbed enthusiastical- 
ly with steel experts in Bone, oilmen in 
the Sahara, land-reclamation officers in 
the Moslem villages. At Touggourt, an 
oasis in the desert, De Gaulle told 15,000 
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GENERAL Maurice CHALLE 


With the kind of mission he likes. 


Bedouins that he hoped “the laggards 
still concerned with civil war may finally 
realize that the page of combat has been 
turned. Now it is the page of progress, 
civilization and the brotherhood of man.” 
At week's end Premier de Gaulle flew 
back to France, where his election as Pres- 
ident of the Fifth Republic on Dec. 21 be- 
came only a formality when his respected 
friend, 76-year-old President René Coty, 
announced that he would not run. 


AFRICA 
The Open Race 


“Every African,” said Ghana's Minis- 
ter of Information, “loves unity,” and on 
the surface at least, the events of the 
week seemed to bear him out. In Cairo, 
President Nasser dramatically staged a 
“Quit Africa Day,” aimed at what was 
described as the common enemy of both 
Arabs and blacks—the Western “imperial- 
ists,” those “murderers” and “bloodsuck- 
ers.” In Accra, Prime Minister Kwame 
Nkrumah began welcoming hundreds of 
delegates to a giant All Africa People’s 
Conference, which was ostensibly organ- 
ized as one more step toward the creation 
of “an ultimate commonwealth of free, 
independent United States of Africa.” 

As they looked over Nkrumah’s guest 
list, some London officials dubbed the 
affair ‘‘a conference of conspirators,” and 
the Paris press was openly gloomy about 
the future of France’s former territories, 
two more of which—the rich Ivory Coast 
and little Dahomey—last week chose au- 
tonomy within the French community. 
Said Le Figaro solemnly: “A grim race is 
joined between the French-African com- 
munity and the countries who swirl in 
the orbit of ‘positive neutralism.’ ” 

Once before, Prime Minister Nkrumah 
had rushed to the center of the African 
stage by calling a conference of independ- 
ent states to proclaim the new “African 


personality” (Time, April 28). This time 
the delegates were not government offi- 
cials to be whisked about in air-condi- 
tioned limousines, but representatives of 
trade unions, political parties, agricultural 
and youth groups. The whole idea was 
the brainchild of Nkrumah’s “adviser on 
African affairs,’ George Padmore, a 55- 
year-old, Trinidad-born and U.S.-educated 
(Howard and Fisk) Negro who in his 
far travels has frequently fellow-traveled. 
“People of Africa, unite!” said his mani- 
festo. “You have nothing to lose but 
your chains!” 

But those who came to Accra were for 
the most part not angry, chained men but 
hardheaded realists, some of whom, now 
that their countries are becoming inde- 
pendent, can no longer live simply by 
indicting imperialism. They were getting 
an opportunity for the first time to meet 
other black nationalists from all over the 
continent, to size them up, to swap ideas, 
to get a psychological boost from the 
feeling that others were with them. For 
all the fiery phrases about “solidarity and 
fraternity’ and for all the placards read- 
ing, “Forward to Independence Now!” 
this was no gathering of obedient line 
followers. They accepted as conference 
chairman Kenya's flashy young (28) Na- 
tionalist Tom Mboya—a good choice, ev- 
eryone agreed, though many delegates 
bristled at the way Nkrumah railroaded 
his selection. The race for Africa's future, 
of which Le Figaro spoke, was still very 
much an open one. 

Beware the New Colonialism. Even 
among the leaders of France's former ter- 
ritories, there are vast differences about 
where they should be heading. The eccen- 
tric Abbé Fulbert Youlou, Premier of the 
new Republic of Congo (see below) is 
not a man to want to join a federation 
that may cut down his own power within 
his present preserve. The abbé’s more 
statesmanlike neighbor to the north, 
Strongman Barthélemy Boganda, of the 
former French territory of Ubangi-Shari 
—now grandly called the Central African 
Republic*—fears that in the fragmenta- 
tion of French Equatorial African states, 
the young republics might fall victim to 
a “new colonialism.” 

A natty and witty little former parish 
priest who was unfrocked for marrying a 
Frenchwoman, Boganda wants a federa- 
tion, not only of French Equatorial terri- 
tory, but also of Belgian and Portuguese 
colonies in the area. They are ambitious 
men, these new Premiers. But by their 
decision to stay in the French community, 
eleven of the twelve new states in French 
Africa (Guinea is the exception) have 
agreed to let France continue to control 
their foreign policy, defense and finance. 

Beware the Limitation. The new 
French African leaders seem far from 
ready to forfeit their ties with France to 
answer the siren call either of Cairo, Mos- 
cow, or Accra. And though Nkrumah and 
Nasser make friendly noises, these two 





* Not to be confused, though it inevitably will 
be, with Britain’s Central African Federation, 
made up of the two Rhodesias and Nyasaland. 
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STRONGMAN BocaANpbA & WIFE 
No longer a priest. 


ambitious strongmen are plainly trying to 
outbid each other. Nasser’s “Quit Africa 
Day” turned out to be something of a flop 
in Cairo. In Accra, his delegation, though 
finally reduced from 30 to eleven, was out 
to grab as much of the spotlight from 
Nkrumah as it could. 

As Nkrumah’s conference got under 
way, he found his African guests neatly 
divided. Those from the newly independ- 
ent and largely black territories of West 
Africa were for a more moderate program 
—keyed to their need for foreign capital 
and advice—than those, like Kenya's 
Mboya, who back home are still fighting 
their colonial masters. The militant group 
objected to Nkrumah’s cry for a Gandhi- 
style “nonviolent revolution” in Africa. 
They were joined by the Egyptians and 
the Algerians who want no such peaceful 
limits set on their future actions. 


REPUBLIC OF CONGO 
The Unorthodox Abbé 


More than 5,000 cheering blacks, in 
headgear ranging from French army kepis 
to straw boaters and Davy Crockett caps, 
were at the Brazzaville airport to meet 
him, and even his wizened old mother, 
after performing a little weaving dance 
in his honor, fell on her knees before him. 
As he drove through the streets in his 
blue-grey Pontiac, his excited fans fol- 
lowed in trucks and jeeps, shooting into 
the air and shouting, “Olele! Olele! The 
Abbé has won!" The abbé—Brazzaville’s 
round, smiling Mayor Fulbert Youlou, 
41—had just returned from the French 
Middle Congo’s capital city of Pointe- 
Noire. There the Assembly had turned 
the territory into an autonomous repub- 
lic within the French community and 
named Abbé Youlou its new Premier. 

But while Brazzaville rejoiced last week, 
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Paris received the news with something 
of a shudder. Everywhere else, the trans- 
fer of power had gone without a hitch. 
In the Republic of Congo, it cost the lives 
of at least eight people, and trouble was 
not yet over. 

L'Homme et L'Hommerie. Raised by 
Roman Catholic missionaries in Mindouli, 
too miles west of Brazzaville, Youlou 
started his career as a simple parish priest. 
But he had always had a penchant for 
politics. Over the protests of his arch- 
bishop, he decided to run for the French 
National Assembly. He was forbidden by 
his archbishop to say Mass, though he 
still wears black or white cassocks, topped 
by a Homburg. He lost the election, but 
while his opponent went off to Paris, the 
abbé’s admirers refused to believe that 
he had lost, and took their problems to 
him as if he were their actual Deputy. In 
1956 Youlou was elected mayor of Brazza- 
ville (pop. 100,000) in a landslide. By 
the time Charles de Gaulle visited Brazza- 
ville last summer, the abbé was able to 
greet the general three different times in 
reception lines, by appearing in his three 
different capacities—as mayor, assembly- 
man and Minister of Agriculture. 

A cagey politician who is given to 
spouting fractured French (“Ld ow il y a 
de l'homme, il y a de l’hommerie’’), and 
making resounding promises (“The thirst 
for a better state itches us”), the abbé 
likes to foretell “tomorrows that sing.” 

Come Over, Come Over. What keeps 
the abbé’s todays from singing is the fact 
that upriver he has a political challenger 
named Jacques Opangault. The abbé took 
care of him in great style. The abbé has 
a 23 to 22 majority in the territorial As- 
sembly, but the capital city of Pointe- 
Noire is in the hands of M’vili tribesmen 
friendly to his rival. When the Assembly 
gathered to choose the territory's future 
status, the abbé’s rivals began throwing 
chairs about and smashing windows. Opan- 
gault himself whacked the Speaker over 
the head ith a microphone. Police cleared 
out the ..vaders with tear gas, and the 
Assembly dutifully settled down to vote 
for autonomy. Then the abbé introduced 
a resolution postponing elections until 
1962. Opangault’s socialists stomped out 
in protest, and after they were gone the 
abbé was elected Premier. 

But he was still in enemy territory. 
The abbé’s majority therefore voted to 
transfer the seat of government to Braz- 
zaville, and the abbé ordered up a special 
train to transport all his parliamentarians, 
their wives, their children and baggage 
that very night. Getting wind of the abbé’s 
plans, Opangault called on stationmasters 
along the route, most often M’vili tribes- 
men, to stop the train at all costs. In- 
voking his new powers as Premier, the 
abbé ordered a motor-driven handcar, 
loaded with armed guards, to clear a path 
for the two-car diesel train along the 300- 
mile mountainous jungle route. The spe- 
cial train got through, and the triumphant 
abbé called a press conference in Brazza- 
ville to tell about his future intentions. 

By styling his new nation the Republic 
of Congo, was he casting covetous eyes on 





the Belgian Congo across the river? The 
ambitious abbé blandly replied: “Wisdom 
draws its sap from philosophy. It is evi- 
dent that the Congo is an entity. It is also 
evident that our peoples must reunite.” 


CENTRAL AFRICA 
A Better Mousetrap 


The Batonga tribe. some 50,000 strong, 
has survived for more than 500 years on 
the banks of the Zambesi where it flows 
through the steaming, fertile Gwembe 
Valley between Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia. Nature has guarded them, for 
their valley lies between the foaming 
splendor of the 350-ft.-high Victoria Falls, 
over whose sheer cliff pours 75 million 
gallons of water per minute, and a nar- 
row, rock-walled gorge called the Kariba 
by the tribesmen because of its resem- 
blance to the funnel-shaped traps they set 
for mice, rats and other small animals. 

Quilled Noses. The centuries have been 
mostly peaceful ones for the Batonga. 
They plant and reap two crops a year. 
The great tribal wars to the southeast be- 
tween the Mashona and the fierce Mata- 
bele were only a distant rumbling. To 
frustrate Arab slave raiders, the Batonga 
took a typical way out: their women were 
ordered to knock out their four upper in- 
cisors and insert porcupine quills and 
twigs through holes bored in their noses. 
Object: to lessen their attractiveness and, 
therefore, their value in the slave marts. 
When the white men arrived and broke 
the power of the Matabele with guns and 
treaties, the Batonga submitted quietly 
and kept on as before. 

But in 1955 the turbulent present 
caught up with the age-old ways of the 
Batonga. In Salisbury, the decision was 
made to build a dam across the Kariba 
gorge to get the power needed for heavy 
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People who know fine food will wonder why this costs so little, 


Here’s a Cream of Potato Soup 
(an elegant Vichyssoise, too) for 
people who have a real feeling for 
food—who think nothing of driv- 
ing miles out of their way to try a 
new restaurant. 

To make it, Campbell's simmers 
the potatoes long and slow in 
fresh milk and real butter. Mean- 
while, just the proper touch of 





onion and other seasonings bubble 
all through it. Then Campbell's 
rushes the soup to the freezer to 
lock in all its delicate flavor. 

Before Campbell’s began put- 
ting it in your grocer’s freezer, 
such a superb Cream of Potato 
Soup could seldom be found. Now 
(at only about 7¢ a serving) you 
needn’t deprive yourself. 
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Oyster Stew « Clam Chowder 
Old-Fashioned Vegetable with Beef 
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industry and the copper mines. The dam 
would turn the Gwembe Valley into the 
world’s largest man-made lake, storing 130 
million acre-ft. of water—more than the 
combined capacity of the Shasta, Hoo- 
ver and Grand Coulee dams in the Amer- 
ican West. Soon the Kariba gorge, which 
had been inhabited only by crocodiles, 
hippos and an occasional Batonga hunt- 
er, echoed to the roar of earth-moving 
equipment. 

Upland Air. The government had not 
forgotten the docile Batonga. Official 
spokesmen appeared, told the tribesmen 
they were to be moved to more fertile 
land. The officials conceded that parts of 
the new area were infested with lions, ele- 
phants and the tsetse fly, but they were 
sure the Batonga would find the upland 
air bracing after centuries of breathing the 
swampy vapors of the Gwembe Valley. 

The bewildered Batonga were further 
unsettled by the arrival of zoot-suited agi- 
tators from the African National Congress 
who told them the government scheme 
was merely a plot to steal their ancestral 
land. When the dam began rising in the 
gorge, the agitators took a different tack, 
began selling magic tickets to the villagers 
that guaranteed that the “white man’s 
wall” would be overthrown by the most 
potent god in Batonga mythology: the 
mighty Snake of the Zambesi, whose 
whiskers are the spray of Victoria Falls 
and whose tail stretches 250 miles to the 
Kariba gorge. 

Queen's Words. When the police ar- 
rived to evict the Batonga, some diehard 
villagers would not move. Said a govern- 
ment official; “I told them that the words 
I was saying were the Queen’s words and 
asked them if they would refuse the 
Queen’s words. They said they did refuse 
the Queen's words.” And with that unex- 
pected defiance, the long docile Batonga 
erupted in a brief spasm of fury. Some 
500 young tribesmen, armed with spears 
and pointed sticks, charged the police, 
were promptly scattered by a volley of 
gunfire which killed eight and wounded 22. 

The engineers of the Italian contractors 
last week plugged the last gaps on the up- 
stream side of the Kariba dam with 20,000 
tons of rock and gravel. For the first time 
in history, the mighty Zambesi River was 
stopped dead in its tracks and the backed- 
up water rose slowly over islands, mud 
flats and deserted native villages. As for 
the evicted Batonga, they were safely 
huddled in their new upland homes, shiv- 
ering in the unaccustomed chill and lis- 
tening to the roar of lions and the buzz of 
the tsetse fly. The great Snake of the 
Zambesi had clearly failed them. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Painful Memories 

Britain’s intelligence agencies have long 
been regarded as the world’s best. Despite 
slip-ups in World War Il—as when a Ger- 
man agent served as valet to the British 
Ambassador to Turkey, and the distress- 
ing affair in The Netherlands when, for 20 
months, the Nazis fed faked radio mes- 
sages to London and captured 54 British 
agents—the British scored coups that 
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helped make good the boast that Allied 
intelligence had won “the underground 
war” as well as the fighting war. 

But in London last week, two new 
books had Parliament, press and public 
wondering just how good British intelli- 
gence really was. Both dealt with the 
French Section of Special Operations Ex- 
ecutive, which was responsible for drop- 
ping agents and weapons to the French 
resistance. In Death Be Not Proud,* Au- 
thor Elizabeth Nicholas considers the fate 
of seven brave young women agents of 
the S.O.E. Four of them—Diana Rowden, 
Vera Leigh, Sonya Olschanesky, Andrée 
Borrel—were thrust into the Nazi crema- 
torium at Natzweiler and burned alive. 
The other three also died in a concentra- 
tion camp, if not quite as horribly. 

The Radio Game. All, claims Author 


Nicholas, were victims of the “radio 
game”: Abwehr, the German counter- 





Cresset Press 
AGENT DIANA ROWDEN 


Burned alive as a decoy? 


intelligence, when it had captured an 
agent and his set, often kept right on 
sending messages to London, using cap- 
tured codes, and arranging for air drops 
of agents and supplies. London's S.O.E. 
security seemed incredibly lax. Agents had 
been taught to misspell words in prede- 
termined sections of each message. Once, 
when the Abwehr sent a fake message 
through without the misspellings, London 
merely chided: “You forgot your double 
security check. Be more careful.” 

In Double Webs, Author Jean Overton 
Fuller charges that S.O.E. was totally 
fooled by a French-born double agent 
code-named “Gilbert,” who was better 
known to the Germans as agent “BOE 
48” (the 48th agent of Karl Boemelburg, 
a Gestapo chief in Paris). It is Author 
Fuller’s contention that Gilbert, as Air 


* A phrase of John Donne's, also used as a 
title by John (/nside Russia Today) Gunther 
for the 1949 account of the illness and death 
of his 17-year-old son from cancer. 


Movements Officer of S.O.E., passed per- 
tinent documents to the Gestapo head- 
quarters before sending them by courier 
to London. In return, Gilbert obtained 
a German promise never to shoot down or 
capture any aircraft landing at fields he 
controlled. Gilbert was later brought to 
London “under suspicion” but was cleared 
by a French court in 1948. 

The Mysterious Gilbert. In London, 
Colonel Maurice Buckmaster, 56, former 
chief of the French Section (and now 
head publicity man for British Ford) in- 
sisted that “the allegations are thoroughly 
untrue,” even though nearly one-third of 
his agents were captured by the Nazis, 
and most of them killed. Tracked down 
in France by Author Fuller, the mysteri- 
ous Gilbert denied he had ever been a 
German agent, although admitting he had 
contacts with the Nazis. Gilbert hinted 
that, actually, he had also been working 
for another British cloak-and-dagger out- 
fit and that the “radio game” was con- 
tinued even when London knew the Ger- 
mans were running it, because it was im- 
portant to “keep the Germans occupied, 
to distract their attention.” 

The thought that the seven girl agents, 
and a hundred others, might simply have 
been decoys handed over to certain death 
in order to mask other intelligence activ- 
ities was an unpalatable one for many 
Britons. Gilbert had advised Author Ful- 
ler not to “put your nose into this stink- 
ing business” because “spying is not a 
business for angels.” Most Britons pre- 
ferred to remember the words spoken in 
St. Paul’s Church in Knightsbridge in 
1948 when a memorial to the memory of 
war heroines was unveiled: “. . . For God 
proved them, and found them worthy for 
himself. As gold in the furnace, hath he 
tried them.” 


MOROCCO 
The King's Rain 


Like many another newborn nation, the 
Kingdom of Morocco has sadly discovered 
that independence provides a brief, heady 
celebration but cures no chronic ailments. 
Two years after Morocco gained its free- 
dom, its economic and political problems 
have piled so high that King Mohammed 
V was prompted only last month to re- 
mind his people: “It is not going to rain 
gold and silver. The seeds of independence 
will not yield their fruit in a day. Our 
sons and grandsons will pick them.” Less 
poetically, the King confided to a friend: 
“The French never gave me half as much 
trouble as my own people.” 

Many of the eager young politicians of 
the ruling Istiqlal (Independence) Party 
view the King (and onetime Sultan) as an 
old-fashioned survival. Fighting tribesmen 
in the Rif mountains, in turn, view the 
Istiqlal with suspicion as ‘“Frenchified city 
slickers.” Inside the Istiqlal itself, a 
vocal left-of-center minority demands a 
neutralist foreign policy and denounces 
“palace politics.” 

Fortnight ago, in a crisis brought on by 
the leftists, conservative Premier Ahmed 
Balafrej and his government resigned. 
Harassed King Mohammed promptly 
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Reads wtll turn 


Until more people are able to control their curiosity 
and admiration, heads will turn to follow your 
Imperial out of sight. When you park, people will 
gather... to peer through windows, 

You will accept these small and pleasant intrusions 


as conditions of Imperial ownership. 


But, as long-term personal satisfactions, accept the 
power of a new engine which develops greater thrust 
with fewer engine revolutions. Accept the common 
sense of Auto-Pilot which may be specially installed 
to mind speed and accelerator for you, 

Adjust yourself to the silent comfort of Imperial’s 
Royal Coach Body 


refinements in our time-tested torsion bar suspension. 


. cushioned from stress by 


All these excellences ... and others you'll discover 


each time you drive . . . are decreed by Imperial’s 
careful, unhurried crafting... in the industry's 
most functional and efficient plant. 

Your Imperial dealer has one of these excellent 


cars for you to inspect. Drive it... as his guest. 


Watch the heads turn. 
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turned to the one man who seemed to 
have the authority to halt the bickering 
inside the Istiqlal; he 


asked Allal el 
Fassi, 48, the party's political leader, to 
become Premier. El Fassi is both a reli- 
gious mystic and a rabble-rousing extreme 
nationalist who has led the agitation for 
a “Greater Morocco,” to include large 
hunks of the French Sahara. He proposed 
too many leftist Cabinet ministers to suit 
the King. Last week the King saw little 
choice but to run the country himself, 
with a group of “technicians” as ministers. 

Under pressure from the politicians, 
the King has joined in demands for the 
total and unconditional withdrawal of U.S. 
and French forces from Morocco. But he 
is disturbed that “my policies are now 
being made by extremists,” and hesitates 
to take over as Morocco's strongman to 
restore peace in his troubled land. If Mo- 
hammed V does—former Vice Premier 
Abderrahim Bouabid warned darkly—*“he 
will not be above criticism.” 


MALAYA 
Bank Closing 


“Shut the door, they’re coming through 
the window; shut the window, they're 
coming through the door: oh, gee, now 
they're coming through the floor!” This 
children’s jingle could be the theme 
song for Malaya’s long struggle against 
Communist penetration. Prime Minister 
Tengku Abdul Rahman, by means of am- 
nesties, bribes and force of arms, has 
cleared the jungle of the guerrilla bands of 
Red Boss Chin Peng. By sternly refusing 
recognition to Red China, he has kept 
Malaya free of Mao Tse-tung’s swarm- 
ing diplomatic and cultural missions. Last 
week the Prime Minister slammed shut 
the last window that permitted Red in- 
filtration: the Communist Bank of China 
in his capital city of Kuala Lumpur. 

The sixth largest bank in Malaya, with 
capital estimated at $20 million, Bank 
of China handles about one-third of all 
Malayan transactions with the Red main- 
land. It has played its part in boosting 
overall trade between the two countries 
to a whopping $152 million, of which 
$100 million represents a favorable bal- 
ance for the Communists. Bank of China 
also engages in such un-bankerish activi- 
ties as the financing of trips of Malayan 
students and businessmen to China, the 
charging of minimal interest for un- 
secured loans to favored individuals, and 
the relaying home of economic, political 
and military information. 

To free his government of the stran- 
gling Red embrace, Prime Minister Rah- 
man first declared a boycott of Chinese 
textiles, cement and chemicals, which have 
been flooding the Malayan market at 
below-cost prices. Last week he rammed 
through the Legislative Council a bill de- 
creeing that any bank operating in Malaya 
that is owned by a foreign government or 
on behalf of that government or any of 
its agencies, must cease operation within 
three months. Of Kuala Lumpur’s rs 
banks—British as well as Malayan—the 
only one to answer to all the specifications 
is the Communist Bank of China. 
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JAPAN 
The Big Hello 


On his bury-the-hatchet tour of South- 
east Asia last year, Japan’s Premier No- 
busuke Kishi found the Filipinos least 
ready of all of Tokyo's World War II 
victims to forgive and forget. Only a mili- 
tary guard greeted him at Manila airport, 
and the Philippine public turned a cold 
shoulder, The stiffly formal meetings with 
Filipino officials were chilled by arguments 
over Japan’s reparations payments ($550 
million promised) to the Philippines. Last 
week, on the first anniversary of Kishi’s 
icy reception in Manila, the Philippines’ 
President Carlos Garcia went to Tokyo. 
Hoping that flattery would get them some- 
where, the Japanese welcomed the former 
guerrilla leader, on whose head they had 





Mainichi Shimbun 
Garcia & Wire IN Tokyo 
From beggars to kings. 


once placed a price of $50,000, like a 
long-lost brother. 

Emperor Hirohito and other members 
of the royal family greeted Garcia, his 
wife and party of 22 on a red carpet at 
Tokyo airport, to the thunder of a 21-gun 
salute. For the next five days the Garcias, 
who like to live well both at home and 
abroad, were treated like royalty. Stung 
by criticism of her taste for jewelry and 
the corruption in her husband’s regime 
(Time, April 21), Mrs. Garcia wore her 
jewels only twice. 

Titanic Proportions. A gold-crusted 
coach drawn by six bays hauled the Gar- 
cias in style to the Imperial Palace. At a 
lavish banquet, court musicians played 
those old Japanese airs, Haydn’s 17th 
Symphony and selections from The Bar- 
ber of Seville, and gifts were exchanged 
all around (including a stole and purse for 
Crown Prince Akihito’s bride-to-be, who 





was barred by Japanese protocol from at- 
tending). Amiable Old Pol Garcia soon 
had the shy Emperor beaming on him. 

Addressing a joint session of the Jap- 
anese Diet, something no foreigner had 
ever done, Garcia noted that Japan and 
the Philippines, “two of the countries in 
the Far East that have come under the 
beneficent influence of democracy,” were 
caught by geography and defense strategy 
“in a portentous drama of titanic propor- 
tions.” He was cheered mightily. 

Touring the Japanese countryside, Gar- 
cia heard the cheers of dock workers, the 
praise of industrialists, even saw one of 
Japan's on-the-dot express trains brought 
to a halt so that his entourage could pass. 
“My God,” remarked one Garcia aide, 
“the treatment we are getting! Here we 
are kings. In the United States [last 
June] we were beggars.” 

Legacy of Suspicion. At Osaka, Garcia 
delivered his message to Japanese mer- 
chants: “Among Japan’s underdeveloped 
neighbors, the wounds of battle have not 
been completely healed. We know the 
most effective way to wipe out the legacy 
of suspicion and hostility is for Japan to 
extend them credits.” 

When he boarded his Viscount for 
home, Garcia had the promise of $48.8 
million in loans from Japan to help him 
build the Marikina Dam. buy machinery 
and to expand the Philippine telephone 
system. He tactfully made no mention of 
another part of the Japanese reparations: 
a $2,500,000 yacht now being built in 
Tokyo for the exclusive use of the Presi- 
dent of the Philippines himself. 


TURKEY 
Exit Laughter 


First Comedian; I feel so terrible, I 
think I'll jump into the Bosporus. 

Second Comedian: Buck up. Go home, 
have a drink of raki, eat some good white 
cheese and meat, put plenty of butter on 
your bread, relax, have a good cigarette 
and give thanks for a roof over your head. 
Tomorrow you'll feel fine. 

First Comedian: But that’s just the 
trouble. It’s thinking about high rent, the 
rising prices of cheese, meat, butter, raki 
and cigarettes that makes me want to 
jump into the Bosporus. 


Such jokes did not have to be very 
funny to evoke bitter laughter from Turks 
in Istanbul last week. The. government 
monopoly had just raised its prices on 
state-produced cigarettés; liquor, matches 
and tea. Premier Adnan Menderes, who 
cannot take it when newspapers dish it 
out, was also proving thin-skinned about 
satiric songs and nightclub jokes. 

Last week, on orders from his superiors, 
Istanbul's police boss summoned the city’s 
top comedians, songwriters, cabaret and 
theater owners into his office to lay down 
the law. Citing a police regulation forbid- 
ding public utterances “prejudicial to pub- 
lic morale and to the security and policy 
of the government,” the director an- 
nounced that any theater or nightclub that 
permits jokes about the high cost of Men- 
deres would be closed for three months. 
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BIG HELP FROM SMALL BUSINESS. H. P. Bitzer (right), Executive Vice-President of American Coil Spring Company, Muskegon 
Mich., and Western Electric’s Art Betz discuss Western Electric order for spring used in dial of Bell tek phones we make (see inset). 
Over 90% of Western Electric suppliers are “small businesses” like American Coil Spring ... having fewer than 500 employees. 





ITS 37,000 PARTNERS 





Like any large business with a big job to do, Western 
Electric depends on the help of many other businesses— 
mostly small. From Maine to California thousands of com- 
panies help us provide things needed for Bell telephone 
service, and national defense. In return, these “partners” 
received well over a billion dollars last year . . . benefit- 
ing communities by supporting jobs and paying taxes. 





Last year about 37,000 companies employing some five 
million people helped Western Electric with its job as 
manufacturing and supply unit of the Bell System. 


This supplier “team” works in 3,165 cities and towns in 
every state across the nation. It includes giant, blue-chip 
corporations and three-man operations; but more than 90% 
of the companies were “small businesses” with fewer than 
500 employees. 


Whatever their size, Western Electric counts heavily 
on their specialized help. From some firms came raw 
materials and parts for our factories .. . from others, fin- 
ished products we buy for ourselves or the Bell telephone 
companies. Some provided special services like transporta- 
tion .. . some helped with our defense work. 

Western Electric dollars paid out to these firms —$1,224.- 
000,000 in 1957—met payrolls and paid taxes in thousands 
of communities. Besides, many of our suppliers gained 
new know-how from expert W.E. technical advice. 


One of the facts of business life here in America is the 
interdependence of large and small companies. It gets the 
big jobs done . . . and spreads prosperity the length and 


breadth of the nation. 
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BIG HAUL. Last year Western Electric’s transportation bill totalled 65 
million dollars. Among the more than 4,000 carriers which shared in this 
sum was Scott Bros., a trucking company operating in the Philadelphia 
area. Western Electric business supported jobs for many trainmen, sea- 
1 and freight-handlers—as well as truckers—during the past year. 








WIRE IN THE RAW. Part of this mountain of copper bars 
is destined to be drawn into telephone wire for cable in 
Western Electric factories. As one of the world's largest users, 
Western contributes substantially to the economy of such 
copper mining states as Utah, Arizona, Nevada and Montana. 





BOOK-PRINTER. William C. Clegg, head of the Clegg Com- 
pany of San Antonio, Texas—is one of 67 printers who prepare 
some 2,600 different telephone directories for the Bell Tele- 
phone System. The telephone “book” is just one of thousands of 
items we purchase for the Bell telephone operating companies. 





TALKING TREES. For over 18 years Fernwood Industries 
of Fernwood, Miss. has helped Western Electric supply tele- 
phone poles to the Bell telephone operating companies. Here, 
Fernwood’s L. E. Ramsay and E. C. King complete the final 
inspecting and scheduling of an outgoing shipment of poles. 





NIKE BUILDER. Ralph DiCiurcio works at the Whiting & 
Davis Co. of Plainville, Mass. He helps make important elec- 
tronic components used in the NIKE guided missile system 
Whiting & Davis is one of many companies which help prime 
contractor, Western Electric, build NIKE systems for the Army. 
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URUGUAY 
Upset in Utopia 

The well-fed voters of little Uruguay 
(pop. 2.7 million) last week threw out the 
pro-labor, welfare-statist Colorado Party 
that has ruled the country without inter- 
ruption for 93 long years. Into power, by 
a vote of 414,000 to 325,000, went the 
rightist Nationals. 

As news of the upset spread in Monte- 
video, a delirious mob, waving handker- 
chiefs and banners of white, the National 
Party's color, rallied round a ramshackle 
old mansion, pushed through moldering 
ground-floor rooms littered with photo- 
graphs of Uruguayan heroes and of Mus- 
solini, surrounded a brass bed where an 
emaciated old man lay, his revolver and 
Gaucho knife handy on the night table. 
“Patriarch,” cried a leader, “we bring you 
victory!”’ Luis Alberto de Herrera, 85, the 
cantankerous spellbinder chief of the Na- 


tionals, bounced out of bed and spun 
about in a round of backslapping. 
Gaucho Socialism. The issue that 


brought the Nationals to power over the 
Colorados that had for so 
long kept the Colorados in power; the 
welfare state. Conceived by Colorado 
Leader José Batlle y Ordénez, twice Uru- 
guay’s President (1903-07; Ig1I-15), 
Gaucho first transformed 
cattle- and sheep-growing Uruguay into a 
Latin American Utopia, Uruguayans into 
devoted followers of the Colorados. They 
got pensions (usually starting at 50) and 
the eight-hour day 20 years before the 
U.S. did. They got a vast network of gov- 
ernment industries: insurance, rum, ce- 
ment, petroleum refining and distribution, 
electricity. They got paid leave for ex- 
pectant working mothers, state-paid fu- 
nerals. They paid no income taxes; intri- 
cate exchange rates, in effect export duties 
on wool and beef, met the bills. 

Under Luis Batlle Berres, 61 
Ordéfiez’ nephew), Uruguayans in the 
past eleven years got the real bill for 
Utopia. The state ballooned into an octo- 
pus, employed a fifth of the nation’s force, 
with offices staffed so heavily that bureau- 
crats had to come early to get seats. 

Outpriced in the competitive world 
market by the duties; Uruguay’s exports 
last year dropped 39%. Gold and foreign- 
exchange reserves fell $46 million to $148 
million, and this year the once rock-solid 
peso followed, slipped from 4.7 to the 
dollar to 11.8. Prices rose; pensions 
bought less and less. Cried the Nationals, 
as the nation went to the polls: “Vote for 
us, or things will stay as they are!” 

Farm Revolt, But the upset was also a 
rebuke by farmers and ranchers—who 
paid welfarism’s costs—to the citified ben- 
eficiaries in Montevideo (pop. 900,000). 
The leader of the farm revolt was Benito 
Nardone, 52, a radio personality with a 
big rural following. Years ago, Montevi- 
deo-born Nardone, stevedore, union or- 
ganizer, newsman and backlands traveling 
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Alfr Testoni 
WINNER HERRERA 


After a long road... 


salesman, sat in Congress as a Colorado. 
He quit in disgust when told to confine 
himself to drawing his pay and keeping 
his mouth shut. Taking to the air in 1942, 
gossipy Benito Nardone set out to woo 
the farmers, got their rapt attention by 
giving weather and crop information, ad- 
vising farm workers to organize, “so you 
will not be cheated by city cutthroats and 
moneylenders.”’ He organized 250 chapters 
of a Rural Federation, soon claimed 1 20,- 
ooo votes, and when this year’s campaign 
began, he toured the backlands, drew big 
crowds for the Nationals. 





Alfredo Testoni 
WINNER NARDONE 


...@ turn to the right. 


Said he last week: “We will roll up our 
sleeves and do a damned good job.” The 
peso promptly firmed to 9.2 to the dollar. 
One of the Nationals elected to Uruguay's 
nine-man ruling National Council of Gov- 
ernment, Nardone will get his chance to 
serve as its chairman, which is equivalent 
to being President. But doughty old Luis 
Alberto de Herrera, after spending all his 
life trying to win the government for the 
Nationals, will not preside over the gov- 
ernment. As one of the three minority 
members of the current council ruling 
Uruguay in place of a President, he could 
not run for re-election. 


COLOMBIA 


Dictator's Cruise 

From San Andrés in mountainous Huila 
Department came bloody news: a band of 
Conservative partisans had swept through 
town and, in the pattern of Colombia's 
decade-long, interparty war, massacred 38 
men, women and children, mostly from 
Liberal families. Then, in Bogota, citizens 
spotted black-suited gunslingers drifting 
into town. 

Colombia security police soon sniffed 
out the timetable of the plot: in three 
days, right-wing fanatics and cashiered 
army officers would rise throughout the 
country. In Bogota, 2,000 rebels, divided 
into “death brigades,” would shoot up 
both chambers of Congress and assassi- 
nate government leaders, hoping to topple 
the Conservative-Liberal coalition regime 
and restore to power former Dictator 
Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, who was ousted 
18 months ago. 

President Alberto Lleras Camargo called 
a state of siege and sent 15 armored cars 
and halftracks to ring the house where 
ex-Dictator Rojas has been living since 
he was allowed home from exile two 
months ago. The troops hauled Rojas out, 
flew him to the coast, put him aboard 
the frigate Capitdn Tono for a Caribbean 
cruise of indefinite duration. 


CANADA 
Gold on Margin 


The voluptuous feeling—illicit in the 
U.S., agreeable anywhere—that comes 
from possessing a bar of gold is now avail- 
able to anyone for a down payment of $34. 

Canadian law since 1956 has permitted 
the private purchase of gold bullion, and 
some banks have developed a modest 
sideline in the purchase, sale and storage 
of gold bars for clients. Last week the 
Toronto firm of Doherty Roadhouse & 
Co. advertised a fresh wrinkle: margin 
buying. Within an hour after Partner John 
Rogers opened the books on the new 
scheme, $140,000 in orders snowed down 
on his desk; inquiries crackled in by the 
hundreds from the U.S. 

Doherty Roadhouse tailored its service 
to the varying requirements of its poten- 
tial customers. A kilogram (32 troy oz.) 
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4 It’s in this brilliantly styled Cocktail Pitcher brimming with wonderful 


Wolfschmidt Vodka. The secret, of course, is our exclusive refining process that 
makes Wolfschmidt cleaner, clearer—a happy companion to almost anything 
liquid. And this gay sparkling Wolfschmidt Cocktail Pitcher carries its usefulness 
to every season. It comes beautifully gift wrapped at no extra cost. An exciting 
gift for personal and business friends... for their Christmas stockings .. . or 
stocking for the New Year. Jolly thought: why not a case? Merry Wolfschmidt! 
GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO., N.Y. 22, N.Y. » MADE FROM GRAIN, 100 OR 80 PROOF PRODUCT OF U.S.A 
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Each of the almost 50 motor lodges has complete restaurant facilities serving the same delicious 
quality meals offered by the 600 Howard Johnson’s restaurants located throughout the country 
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bar of Canadian gold approximately the 
size and shape of a 1o¢ chocolate bar 
sold for $1,126 (at the Toronto price | 
of $35.20 an ounce). For the Rolls-Royce 
trade, the large-size bar (400 0z.) cost 
$14,080. 

The chance to own gold bars holds an 
appeal for both ultracautious and specu- 
lative buyers. Investors willing to pay | 
cash, forgo dividends and interest, and 
accept the hazard of a gradual decline in 
the buying power of their money, can 
get high safety and liquidity. Speculators 
can buy a 1-kilo bar for as little as $34 
margin plus $63 a year on the unpaid 
balance, stand to turn a handsome profit 
if the price of gold should rise. In effect, 
they bet that the U.S. Treasury, which | 
has been able to corner more than half of 
the free world’s gold supply with its 
standing offer of $35 an ounce, will not 








peg the world price of gold indefinitely at 
the level it set in 1934. 


MEXICO 
Tried & True 


By his first official act—choosing his 
Cabinet—Mexico’s new President Adolfo 
Lopez Mateos (Time, Dec. 8) set a course 
for his administration. He put the accent 
on technical brilliance, shunned Yanqui- 
haters, seemed determined to stay on the 
middle road to booming development fol- 
lowed by his predecessor, Adolfo Ruiz 
Cortines. 

Top names of the new Cabinet: 

@ Gustavo Diaz Ordaz, 46, Secretary of 
Government (Interior) and Chief of Cab- 
inet. The shrewdly capable No. 3 man at 
Government under Ruiz Cortines, he was 
hoisted to the top by Lépez Mateos. 

@ Manuel Tello, 59, Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs. Ruiz Cortines’ able Ambassador 
to the U.S. for the past six years, he will 
probably be replaced in Washington by 
Antonio Carrillo Flores, 49. Finance Sec- 
retary under Ruiz Cortines and one of the 
best friends the U.S. has in Mexico. 

@ Raul Salinas Lozano, 41, Secretary of 
Economy. A top economist and Ruiz Cor- 
tines’ president of the National Com- 
mission on Investments, he has written a 
definitive study entitled Possibilities of 
Foreign Capital Investments in Mexico. 

For one important post, Lopez Mateos 
reached outside the Ruiz Cortines ranks; 
Pascual Gutiérrez Roldan, 55, replaced 
Antonio J. Bermudez as director of the 
government oil company (Pemex). A con- 
servative businessman who ran up hand- 
profits as director general of the 
country’s largest steel producer, Altos 
Hornos, he will no doubt try to cut down 
waste and featherbedding at Pemex. 


some 


The new President handled his first 
problem—a strike-producing dispute be- 


tween the government party’s incumbent 
mayor and his never-say-die opponent in 
San Luis Potosi’s mayoral election cam- 
paign—with forceful directness. He mo- 
bilized 3,000 troops, broke up demonstra- 
tions, restored order. This week the voters 
went to the polls through well-guarded 
streets right on schedule. 
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he best of the season 


(and some of the best of the year) 


from Capitol Records 


ORIGINAL 
|NOAOWAY Cast 





The original Broadway cast with 
76 Trombones and all the other 
rollicking, heartwarming songs 
from the great musical. wAogs0* 


FREBERG 
SHOWS 


Heard the Abominable Snow- 
man interviewed? It's in Stan's 
highly witty 2-record album from 
his CBS Radio shows. we01035 





Rocer Wacner Cuorare 


One of the world’s great choral 
groups joyfully raises its voice in 
moving interpretations of 19 uni- 
versally beloved carols. Pe3s3* 


*stereo record also available 


A Happy Hi-Fi Christmas from 


KINGSTON 
Baile) 


The versatile young balladeers 
hang up a best-selling album of 
bright and haunting songs like 
their famed Tom Dooley. 1996 


; a 
Trrighag from 
% Frank Sinat 7a 





Frank's own Christmas wishes 
come with these traditional and 
popular favorites, Gordon Jen- 
kins’ orchestra and chorus. we 


CARMEN 
DRAGON 


conducts 


Renae 


Capitot 
Symphony 


Oronestra 





Carmen Dragon conducts por- 
traits of exotic Eurasian scenes 
from 10 classics by Tchaikovsky, 
Rimsky-Korsakov, others, P3453" 





This is Ernie Ford's Christmas 
carols 
once 
T1071" 


songbook, the 14 fav 






of an entertainer who 
a church choir leader, 


as 





The affection Lou has for these 
oft-reqt ted melodies shows 
in his articulate piano work and 
sensitive orchestrations, T1072 








Fred and the Pennsylvanians 
come happily a-caroling with 22 
gay and lovely Yuletide songs. 
In brilliant high fidelity. T3906 








PEOPLE 
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Saving her lungs for such important 
tasks as upper-register squelching of im- 
presarios, Diva Maria Callas ordered no 
candles for her 35th birthday cake, in- 
stead plopped on the pastry one tiny light 
bulb, at the climactical moment puckered 
up for a symbolic breath, simultaneously 
pressed a button that throttled the glow. 
Explained her dutiful husband, Industrial- 
ist Giovanni Meneghini: “She thinks it’s 
more modern.” 

Becalmed between floors in a Chicago 
hotel elevator, New Jersey’s Democratic 
Governor Robert B. Meyner displayed a 
true politician’s talent for talking his way 
out of anything, tranquilized the panic- 
stricken operator with a soothing filibus- 
ter (25 minutes) until rescue time. “She'd 
never been faced with an emergency be- 
fore, but after a few minutes she calmed 
down, and we just chatted until the power 
was resumed,” explained Presidential 
Hopeful Meyner, adding carefully: “We 
did not discuss politics.” 

Stashing away one racket for another, 
rangy Negro Tennistar Althea Gibson 
began work on her first Hollywood role: a 
slave who ladles Southern comfort to her 
mistress when the boys ride off in old 
pro Director John Ford's Civil Warm-up, 
The Horse Soldiers. 


Setting a suggestively useful precedent 
for unhorsed Asian statesmen, ex-Premier 
U Nu of Burma, who recently turned 
over his governmental burdens to General 
Ne Win (Tre, Nov. 10), donned saffron 





Pan Asia—Black Stor 
Burma's U Nu & PRIEST 
A place to go. 
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robes, humbly appeared with shaven head 
for his ordination as a Buddhist priest 
in Rangoon. 

Professedly unaware that his proposi- 
tion was out of place, Italian Tailor An- 
gelo Litrico, who has occasionally fitted 
the well-padded form of Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev, offered President 
Eisenhower a vicuha coat (free, no 
strings), later decided, after he was told 
about Bostonian Bernard Goldfine, that 
the offer was still good. “It is not insult- 
ing in Italy to present a vicuna coat,” 
explained Litrico. “In Italy it is a good 
material.” 

A gathering of jewelers and curiosity 
seekers crowded into a San Francisco 
salesroom, relentlessly bid down a 105- 
piece collection of gems (estimated value: 
$250,000) to a paltry $50,000. Previous 
owner of the baubles: the late Frances 
Heenan (“Peaches”) Browning Willson, 
pudgy nymphet bride at 15 (in 1926) 
of odd-ball Moneyman Edward West 
(“Daddy”) Browning, then 51, who six 
months after their splashy nuptials shed 
her animal-fancying Daddy in the dec- 
ade’s most untidy divorce. 

Because of heavy medical bills during 
the last years of longtime Boston Pol 
James Michael Curley, his family an- 
nounced, there was not enough left in 
the estate to carry out all his bequests 
of $48,000. 

Charging “extreme cruelty,” Cinemac- 
tress Debbie Reynolds filed suit for di- 
vorce from Crooner Eddie Fisher after 
three years, two months of another Hol- 
lywood “ideal marriage,” asked for “rea- 
sonable and substantial support and main- 
tenance” and custody of the two little 
Fishers, Carrie, 2, and Todd, nine months. 
Hours later, Eddie shared champagne and 
caviar at a Beverly Hills bistro with the 
cause of it all, Cinemactress Elizabeth 
Taylor (“I'm alive”) Todd. 

After dousing a Thursday night Carne- 
gie Hall audience with his own resonant 
version of what it all meant, New York 
Philharmonic Conductor Leonard Bern- 
stein grandly invited Composer Aaron 
Copland on stage to say a word or two 
about the piece at hand: Copland’s Mu- 
sic for the Theatre, written in 1925. Al- 
though the crowd giggled and gasped, 
Leonine Lenny batted not one dramatic 
eye as brisk, balding Composer Copland 
playfully pinked the Sousaphone-sized 
Bernstein ego: “When I wrote Music for 
the Theatre, Leonard Bernstein was seven 
years old. 1 tell you this because as you 
listen to him conducting it, you may think 
he had a hand in writing it. He didn’t. 
The notes are mine.” 

Paying token attention to nationwide 
outraged howls that Elder Statesman Sir 
Winston Churchill had been immortal- 





ScuLptor McFALt & STATUE 
Anyone you know? 


ized as a baggy, bullet-headed gorilla, a 
sponsoring committee from Churchill's 
constituency of Woodford agreed to ac- 
cept a controversial new $14,000 statue 
of their Member hewed by Sculptor Da- 
vid McFall. Defending his 84-ft., two-ton 
carving, McFall argued, “I have attempt- 
ed to portray Sir Winston as a man of in- 
tellect. I wasn’t making a Toby jug, you 
know.” From the prickly, art-conscious 
subject, who hasn't seen it, came no rum- 
ble of discontent—yet. 

Sixty years after Teller William Sydney 
Porter was jugged for embezzling $854.08 
from an Austin bank, the Texas Heritage 
Foundation asked the President for a 
posthumous pardon. Not only was the 
evidence against him heavily circumstan- 
tial, argued Foundation President Paul 
Wakefield, but Porter, who wrote under 
the name O. Henry, had “paid his debt 
to society by serving his time { three 
years], and more than repaid society in 
his matchless contributions to American 
literature.” 


For $2,225,000 cold cash, U.S. rev- 
enooers settled a whopping $5.550,000 un- 
paid income-tax claim against deeply up- 
holstered Super Bookie Frank Erickson, 
who told a U.S. Senate Committee in 
1950 that he did a $12.5 million a year 
business with an annual net of over $100,- 
ooo. The U.S. returned $1,471,000 he had 
paid as evidence of good faith to keep 
penalties and interest from multiplying 
while his case was in court. 

In Stockholm, King Gustaf VI Adolf 
and his Cabinet restored Swedish citizen- 
ship to Cinemactress Ingrid Bergman, 
who became an Italian national by her 
1950 marriage to chubby, debt-attended 
Roberto Rossellini. 
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When you want to say, “You are someone special” — give Taylor 
Champagne! At holiday time, any time, give the “gift of the 
dancing stars,” beautifully packaged Taylor Brut or Dry Cham- 
pagne, or Sparkling Burgundy. There’s no finer gift than Taylor 
New York State Champagne, pride of New York’s Finger Lakes, 


one of the world’s most favored vineyard regions. 


When you dine out, say these three wise words, 
“Taylor Wine, please”— for cocktails, during dinner, with dessert. 


For booklet “Champagne Makes a Party,” write Dept. T-128, 
The Taylor Wine Company, Inc., Hammondsport, N. Y. 
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The Oboe Brothers 


Oboe playing. like bird watching and 
taffy pulling, is a passion that seems to 
run in families. The earliest famous oboe 
clan was that of Frenchman Jean Philidor, 
who played at the court of Louis XIV; 
after him, seven other Philidors put lip 
to reed. Today the reigning oboe family 
in the U.S. goes by the name of Gomberg 
Harold, 42, is first oboist of the New York 





Bokolar—Co 
Ratpu & HaroL_p GOMBERG 
As soft as a Flute. 


Philharmonic; Ralph, 37, is first oboist 
of the Boston Symphony. One night last 
week, at precisely the same hour, the 
Brothers Gomberg appeared before the 
men of their respective orchestras to per- 
form as the featured soloists in two of 
the relatively few works specially written 
for the oboe. 

Rich Without Reediness. Harold played 
Vivaldi’s Concerto in D Minor: Ralph 
played Handel's Concerto in G Minor. 
To a casual listener endowed with the 
gift of being in two places at once it 
would have been impossible to distin 
guish between the brothers’ styles (the 
Gombergs themselves sometimes cannot 
tell which one is playing a certain passage 
on an unidentified recording). Both play 
with the round, richly colored sound char- 
acteristic of all oboists who have studied 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra's famed 
longtime Solo Oboist Marcel Tabuteau. 
Both give the oboe’s warmly singing tone 
a fine quality of darkling brilliance, free 
of the reediness that afflicts many less 
gifted players. Both, when the occasion 
requires, can coax from the oboe inflec- 
tions that, in the words of one 18th 
century oboe enthusiast, “go as easie and 
as soft as the Flute.” 

The sons of a Russian immigrant, the 
Gomberg brothers grew up in a Boston 
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slum with five other children, all but one 
of whom became musicians. “It was a 
question,” says Ralph, “of who would get 
what room to practice in; being the young- 
est, I got the bathroom.” While the other 
children were studying violin. cello and 
trumpet, Harold and Ralph took up the 
oboe, criticized each other's playing. wound 
up as scholarship students in Philadel- 
phia’s Curtis Institute. Both Harold and 
Ralph got their jobs with their present 
orchestras when they were 26. 

Strong as a Bull. Because good oboe 
players are scarce and because the instru- 


ment is extremely difficult to play. first 
oboists are often the most highly paid 
men in the orchestra, sometimes even 


better paid than the concertmaster. Most 
oboists make their own reeds, the shape 
and size of which largely determine the 
instrument’s tone. Harold Gomberg, who 
has made trips to Europe in search of 
cane of the proper hardness, grain and 
color, maintains a studio where he spends 
dozens of hours a week whittling reeds to 
size (he uses as many as three reeds in a 
concert). The trick in oboe playing is to 
pay out supplies of breath in small, even 
quantities. This, says Ralph Gomberg, is 
a task roughly as taxing as “‘a strong man 
trying to juggle eggs without crushing 
them.” Brother Harold is even more pes- 
simistic the ill wind he blows so 
good. “You have to have the tenacity of 
1 bull,” he says, “and the sensitivity of 
Alice in Wonderland: you have to learn 
to live with frustration.” 


about 


° 
Busy Baritone 

To help quiet his pre-performance jit- 
ters and tune up his musical perception 
German Baritone Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau 
packs his luggage with a few tested lit 
erary tranquilizers 
etry, selected detective 
such as Crime and Punishment. As he 
wound up his third U.S. tour last week 
on the West Coast, nobody thought to 
ask him whether he was stoking his emo- 
tional fires on Donne or Dostoevsky or 
Dashiell Hammett. What mattered was 
that he was in top vocal form, and that 
meant that he was giving his audiences 
the most moving performances of Ger- 
man lieder to be heard in the world today. 

Concert-Tour Legend. At 33. Fischer- 
Dieskau has become a concert-tour leg- 
end in Europe and the U.S.: almost sin- 
glehanded, he has accounted for the post- 
war popularity of the German art song. 
On his U.S. tours, he has held audiences 
rapt through the whole of Schubert's song 
cycle Die Winterreise and through the 
complete Schumann Dichterliebe. He has 
reached an even wider public through his 
4o-odd LP recordings, including Hugo 
Wolf's 16 Songs, Gluck’s Orpheus and 
Eurydice, Brahms’s German Requiem, 
albums of Mahler songs. 

Fischer-Dieskau is also one of the most 
consistently popular opera singers in Ger- 
many; aided by an imposing 6-ft. 2-in. 
figure, he has shaped a number of moving 


some volumes of po- 


stories, classics 





characterizations, e.g., Wolfram in Tann- 
hduser, Sir John Falstaff, and the title 
role in Busoni’s Doktor Faustus. Even 
more surprising than the scope of his 
success is the fact that he had no early 
singing experience: he took his first voice 
lesson when he was 16, had scarcely 
started to sing professionally when he 
was drafted into the German army. As 
an American prisoner of war, he made 
such a hit singing for his captors that he 
was one of the last prisoners released. 
Ten years ago the Berlin Municipal Opera 
hired him on the spot after only a brief 
audition. Today he is booked solid two 
years in advance, has turned down offers 
from the San Francisco Opera, Covent 
Garden. La Scala. He is one of the rare 
singers who can perform in lieder and in 
opera equally well. To Fischer-Dieskau, 
lieder are often vocally more of a chal- 
lenge than opera. “In Winterreise.” he 
says, “you have more than an hour of 
emotion without pause. But the role of 
Amfortas in Parsifal amounts to only 35 
minutes of singing.” 

Spine-Tingling Blasts. There are show- 
ier, more opulent-sounding baritones than 
Fischer-Dieskau. But there are no singers 
about nowadays who use their voices with 





Paul Moor 
FiscHer-DresKavu AS FALSTAFF 
As spine-tingling as a trumpet. 





more intelligence, accuracy or theatrical 
effect. Fischer-Dieskau never uses his 
texts as excuses for mere vocal gymnas- 
tics. In the art songs of Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Wolf, he sings his way into moods 
alternately tragic, boisterous and nostal- 
gic with subtle modulations of his dry 
husky voice. And when at climactic mo- 
ments he throws his baritone out in a 
high, ringing fortissimo, the effect is as 
spine-tingling as a trumpet blast. 
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ENJAY BUTYL fabulous new rubber 


Helps new cars ride better 


Your ride is smoother, quieter, more comfortable, because today’s new cars use 


Enjay Butyl rubber. It absorbs road shock, cushions vibration, waterseals joints 


between glass and steel. It also resists aging better than natural and other types 


of rubber. You'll find Butyl used in more than 100 places in today's modern cars. 


Esa) ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 west 51st St., New York 19, N.Y, 
Akron Charlotte - Chicago « Detroit - Los Angeles - New Orleans - Tuls 
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Juno's Gold Cone 


It was a clear, calm night at Cape Ca- 
naveral. The Army, making its first at- 
tempt to shoot the moon, had spent weeks 
fussing over the Juno II, a 60-ton Jupiter 
IRBM with a spike of high-speed rockets 
mounted on its nose. At twelve 
alter 12:45 a.m., almost exactly on sched- 
ule Juno II took off. It climbed loudly 
but smoothly, arching slightly north of 
east. For about three minutes the first- 
rocket burned brightly, diminishing 
ith distance. Then its power shut 
off, and the upper stages coasted flameless 
About 110 
distant, the 
rockets in the 
scheduled. The 
ignited too, and 
instrument 

The launch looked 
further reports made veter birdwatch- 
thing | slight- 
Later that night came confirma- 
Wernher von Braun, the Army's 
idmitted that Juno II 
had missed perfection by a thin but 
cient hairbreadth. It was still 
but not climbing 


seconds 


stage 


slowly w 


miles up and 
eleven solid-fuel 
second stage ignited as 
third and fourth stages 
Pioneer III, Juno II's 
was on its own, 
But lack of 


lor 55 sec onds. 


60 miles 


ed moon probe 





good. 






ers” sense that some id gone 
ly wrong. 
tion: Dr, 
top space man 
sulh- 
climbing 
fast enough to get near 
the moon. 

Too Fast, Too Soon. The 
due to one of those 
that 
liable first 


failure 
technical minutiae 
bedevil rocketeers. The Jupiter § re- 
had modified for 
elongating its tanks to 
give it fuel capacity. This required 

change in the complicated valve that 
controls the mixture of ind liq- 
Apparently the re-jiggered 
work quite right. Either the 


R 


Actual 
SPINES foto a 


was 


stage been 
the occasion by 


more 


kerosene 
uid oxygen. 


valve did not 


Planned 


— | esas 


kerosene or lox was used up too fast, and 
the flame went out 3.7 
than it should have. The 
the first stage (plus a small aiming error) 
kept Pioneer III from reaching its in 
tended speed. 

Pioneer III 
cone. Its surface 
gold to make it 
and it was ingeniously utilized as an an- 
tenna for Pioneer's radio. Over the gold 
were stripes of black and white paint, de- 


seconds sooner 


too-low boost of 


was a 12.95-lb. Fiberglass 
was washed thinly with 


electrically conductive 


signed to control heat from the sun’s rays 
and thus to keep Pioneer III warmer than 
Pioneer I, whose interior became so cold 
that some instruments did not work. 
Pioneer Il] was designed to attain a 
top speed of 24,486 m.p.h. This would 
have been enough to toss it free of the 


earth’s gravitation and make it a satellite 
(or burned-up victim) of the sun. The 
attained, 23 m.p.h 
to carry the gold cone 66,654 


earth. It reached its high 





ctual speed 
only enough 
from the 


was 


mues 


point in 20 hours of travel. Then it fell 
back. Gathering speed again in its long 
fall, it hit the earth about hours later 
in a brief streak of flame in the night 


sky over Africa. 

Yo-Yos for Spin. Since Pioneer III 
never approached the moon, not all its 
into play. The 
Was an optic al g 


Instruments came most 


radget designed 
i radio signal when it saw 


object the size of the 


novel one 
to send a bright 


moon at a distance 





rhe instrument 
shielded from the sun, and it would have 


ol was 


been activated by a timing device only 
after the receding earth looked smaller 
than the approaching moon. 





All the 


upper stages of Juno IJ, includ- 


Pioneer failed to reach escape velocily, aimed 3%? 
too dow, bul probed 66,654 mi into space, returned to Earth. 
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At 34 hrs, 230,000 mi. out, Pioneer's 
sensor to pick up moonlight, radio Earth 


SS A 


ing the gold cone, had been gyrostabilized 
by spinning at 4oo r.p.m. This rapid mo- 
tion would have kept the moonspotter 
from operating, so an ingenious system 
was devised to slow the spin. Two wires 
about 5 ft. long were wrapped around the 
base of the cone. On their ends were small 
(.2 0Z.) its, called by their 
designers. A timer was set to let the wires 
unwind about ten hours after launch. The 
yo-yos would swing outward, and the en- 
ergy needed to make them swing large 
circles would be taken from the 
the cone, making it slow 
54 r.p.m, 

The overall purpose of 
and spider-light gad 
a way 





“yo-yos” 


spin ol 
down to about 
this intricate 
Was to try out 
to trigger cameras and other view- 
ing equipment on the more 
space probes of the future. But the moon's 
image did not grow big and near enough 
to work the 
Two 


should enable 


get ry 





ambitious 


trigger. 


Geiger counters worked well 


scientists to chart more ex- 
actly the dangerous Van Allen Radiation 
Belt that surrounds the earth (Tun 


Dec. 8). The 





core is believed to be about 
5.000 miles up. The Explorer satellites 
have charted its lower levels. The instru- 
ments of the Air Force's Pioneer I, the 
only other object to climb to the belt's 
upper reaches, did not start working until 
they reached an altitude where the Van 
Allen radiation is fading out. If Pioneer 


III finds the 
tion belt, its 
will be 


core and ceiling of the radia 
faltering pass at the 
a scientific triumph. 


moon 
rated 


Polar Sky Spies 

The last Explorer has fallen silent, and 
the current series of U.S.-made satellites 
is spinning to its end. Last week Roy W. 
Johnson, director of the Defense De 
Advanced Research 


partment’s Projects 


Pioneer to head toward | 
Sun, 92,650,000 mi away 


After 10hrs, 90,000 mi.out, going 
6750 mph., Pioneer to be de-spun 


to 5% rpm. by unwinding wires. 


—— Radiation belt 


—— Intense radiation zone 


MOL, 


Planned take-off - 


400-mi. powered flight, 
attaining 25,000 m ph 


take-off 


\ 


Thermal -striped 
gold-plated cone and 
point act as antenna. 


Radiation counter 


Transmitter (75-hr life) 


De-spinning wires 


Battery pack 


Sensor~ moonlight entering 
lens triggers radio signal to Earth 
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WASHINGTON, D.C, 


Big news on the road today is Quaker State! Skillfully 


refined from only the purest Pennsylvania oil stocks, Quaker 
State Motor Oil lasts longer, keeps engines cleaner, protects 
against costly repairs. In the long run, this top quality lubri- 
cation means greater economy for you! Always ask for 


Quaker State ... it’s the best motor oil money can buy! 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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Agency (ARPA), announced plans for the 
U.S.’s next series. The new “Discoverer” 
series will include Sputnik-sized recon- 
naissance satellites revolving in north- 
south orbits that cross both poles. 

The first shot, scheduled for next 
month, will use a Thor IRBM as its first 
stage and is expected to put 1,300 lbs. in 
orbit. The instrument payload, said John- 
son, will weigh “several hundred pounds.” 
Later shots will use Atlas ICBMs as 
boosters and will put as much as five tons 
in orbit. Some of the satellites will carry 
live animals, including a “primate,” and 
attempts will be made to bring them back 
alive. 

Orbit Geography. The Discoverers will 
be launched from Vandenberg Air Force 
Base in California ( see NATIONAL AFFAIRS }. 
Florida's Cape Canaveral has the wrong 
geography for polar orbits. If a satellite 
launcher is aimed either north or south 
from the cape, it must pass over densely 
populated areas while still in the danger- 
ous early stages of its flight. The nearest 
land south of Vandenberg is the Pitcairn 
Island group in the South Pacific, more 
than 4,000 miles away. 

A satellite that crosses the north and 
south poles has one great advantage: it 
“sees” the whole earth. The plane of its 
orbit remains fixed in space, while the 
earth turns inside it. If the satellite's 
period of revolution is go minutes, it 
makes 16 north-south passes around the 
earth in a day, each pass being 22.5 de- 
grees of longitude (about 1,560 miles at 
the equator) farther to the west than its 
predecessor. So a polar satellite, theoreti- 
cally at least, can take pictures of the en- 
tire earth every twelve hours, thus act as 
a kind of “spy in the sky.” 

The first Discoverer, missilemen suspect, 
will do no more than report the cloud 
cover of the earth. Later versions may 
eventually take pictures with real cameras. 
If the satellite is recovered intact, the 
films can be developed on earth. Another 
possible trick would be to have the pic- 
tures developed automatically on board 
the satellite and sent to earth by facsimile 
radio. A good telescopic camera orbiting 
several hundred miles up might photo- 
graph objects as small as Russian military 
bases. 

Rotation Control. If the satellite can 
be made to rotate once in 90 minutes (the 
period of its revolution), its camera can 
point at the earth all the time—just as 
the moon rotates so as to keep one side 
always facing the earth, A promising way 
to control the satellite's rotation is to give 
it apparatus that observes the earth’s hori- 
zon and keeps the satellite in steady align- 
ment with it by squirting out stabilizing 
jets of gas. 

To bring the satellite back to earth at a 
desired place and time, designers expect 
to employ a retrorocket, which will be 
fired to reduce its speed at the chosen 
moment and spot. A parachute will slow it 
further, and a radio will shout an S O S. 
Finding the satellite with its undeveloped 
films or its beat-up “primate” should not 
be much harder than finding a missile’s 
nose cone. 
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Vought Vocabulary 


. ye as 
Vis, i-lance : keeping America’s powder dry 


in deep water and deep space 


Exploration of ocean depths and outer space opens new 
avenues of attack. Safeguarding these approaches with 
advanced weapon systems is the object of broad studies 
at Chance Vought. 

Toward space security, Vought’s propulsion 
specialists are analyzing nuclear and ionic power. Astro- 
nautics design teams are studying crew quarters for 
spacemen and devices for escape from orbit... drawing 
on the near-space cockpit and capsule experience of 
Vought’s Crusader III fighter developers. 

Earth’s ocean basins, too, are potential theaters of 
war. Under the Office of Naval Research, Vought 
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engineers are seeking improved ways of detecting and 
identifying the submarine —a weapon they know well. 
Since 1953, U. S. Fleet subs have carried Regulus 
missiles and support equipment. 

From this proved performance in missile and 
manned weapon systems Vought is forging its new 
capability... weapons for deep water and deep 
space defense. 


CHANCE. 


Sin OUGHAT AIRCRAFT 


INCORPORATED OALLABS, TEXAS 
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New Musical in Manhattan 


Flower Drum Song (music and lyrics 
by Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammer- 
stein II; book by Mr. Hammerstein and 
Joseph Fields) proves to be thoroughly 
professional, has Miyoshi Umeki, Pat 
Suzuki and other nice performers, has 
some agreeable dancing, some gorgeous 
costumes, here proof of a jolly Rodgers 
and there of a dreamy one. As purely 
popular musical fare, the show should fare 
handsomely. But as Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein, it not only lacks the talent of 
their top-drawer work, it seldom has the 
touch. Flower Drum Song is passably 
pleasant in its way, but its way is strictly 
routine. 

This is borne out by a natural compari- 
son between this tale of San Francisco's 
Chinatown, of Oriental parents and 


Pat Suzuki & PLAYERS IN 


son for the show is not with first-flight 
Rodgers and Hammerstein but with 
second-best Rodgers and Hart. Such work 
might well be less smoothly professional 
than Flower Drum Song, but it was more 
individualized. If it sagged, it would sud- 
denly soar; if there was nothing notable 
for the nightingale, there was something 
delightful for the mockingbird. The Hart 
wit waltzed to a Rodgers tune; the Hart 
irreverence punctured what, on more than 
one occasion, Flower Drum Song seems 
to promote. 


New Plays in Manhattan 

The Disenchanted (by Budd Schulberg 
and Harvey Breit) treats of Manley Halli- 
day, who, if not wholly Scott Fitzgerald, 
is very much his blood brother. It treats 
of him, in a running narrative, in defeat; 
it shows him, by way of flashbacks, in 





Fred Fehl 
‘FLower Drum Sonc” 


Passably pleasant in its routine way. 


Americanized children, and The King and 
7. Once again East meets West; once 
again there are clashing customs and 
picturesque ceremonies. Doubtless Rodg- 
ers and Hammerstein were properly de- 
termined that never their twain should 
meet; in any case, they operate at such 
different levels that they cannot. Where, 
in musicomedy terms, The King and I 
seemed truly exotic and aromatically 
blended fable, score and choreography 
into one, Flower Drum Song has no dis- 





tinctive elements to blend and is never 
really exotic because it makes Chinatown 
almost indistinguishable from Broadway. 

The Rodgers score can be pretty (J Am 
Going to Like It Here), or have zip (/ 
Enjoy Being a Girl), or lead to fun 
(Don’t Marry Me). But it gets few as- 
sists from the lyrics, and the libretto 
gains nothing from its Joseph Fields 
brand of gag. Perhaps the right compari- 
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decline. The razzle-dazzle days of the * 
the champagne-bath marriage to an irre- 
sistible playmate and a hopelessly irre- 
sponsible wife, the dropping of bank notes 
like confetti, have left a writer as drained 
as his bank account. To get money enough 
to go on with a book, he agrees to work 
on a Hollywood film about college life. 
He sets to work—it is 1939—with a 
younger Depression-age writer who has 
admired Halliday’s books but quarreled 
with his values. But beyond having no 
stomach for short-order hackwork, Halli- 
day has no resources. Daysepass in Cali- 
fornia and New York as he fishes for ideas 
in water that has gone over the dam, as 
he tosses crumpled typewriter paper after 
crumpled memories, as he struggles against 
a deadline that is indeed an obituary. 
With Jason Robards Jr. impressive as a 
collapsing standard bearer for his era and 
vocation, and with George Grizzard ex- 





cellent as the younger writer, the main 
narrative has many moments, such as 
Halliday’s proud roll call of Jazz Age 
names, that are vibrantly nostalgic, as 
it has others, such as Halliday’s white- 
knuckled attempt to summarize a scenario 
that has never been written, that are 
tensely moving. Elsewhere, at times, 
the main story is wordy and under- 
dramatized. Despite Rosemary Harris’ pe- 
riod appeal as the wife, the flashbacks 
seem inadequate, do more to catch a half- 
legendary Jazz Age mood than to explain 
a disintegrating writer. What destroyed 
any such writer must go beyond mere 
high-stepping idiocies to the full lure of 
wealth and high life that he succumbed to, 
and it must go beneath the killing froth of 
a marriage to its dark, neurotic lees. It 
must convey someone the more disen- 
chanted for having first been so strangely 
romantic, and it might well suggest a gift- 
ed writer’s self-delusion that memory 
would afterward recoup with words what 
had been squandered on wine and women. 

The twists and turns along Halliday’s 
road down remain largely uncharted. But 
The Disenchanted does not adulterate or 
gloss over. It treats w riters as writers, Hol- 
lywood as Hollywood, truth as truth. It 
has a sense of the real thing and of what it 
means; it knows that, for the bedeviled 
writer, good intentions can be paved with 
hell. Whatever its flaws as playwriting, it 
deals feelingly with authorship. 


The Night Circus (by Michael V. Gaz 
zo) finds the author of A Hatful of Rain 
once again garishly grim. His scene, shift- 
ing between a crummy, dimly lit bar and 
a sleazy apartment, fits the play’s char- 
acters with their inner loneliness, outer 
violence, anarchic dreams. Into the bar, 
on her wedding eve, comes a beautiful girl 
(Janice Rule) in prenuptial revolt against 
a stodgy suburban future; next day she 
returns, in her wedding dress, to go off 
with a hard-boiled sailor (well played by 
Ben Gazzara). The rest of the play con- 
cerns the unborn child of the fiancé she 
walked out on, the father she drives to 
death, and her tempestuous affair with the 
sailor, who at length walks out on her. 

Picturing a rootless, tangled world 
Playwright Gazzo has an ear for the harsh 
and guttural, an eye for the tarnished and 
messy, and too much of a mind for both. 
So crammed is his scene with lives near 
precipices and gutters as to cry out for 
someone merely in a rut. His people, as 
they talk and philosophize, become em- 
barrassingly florid. His heroine is both a 
Jazz Age and a Beat Generation type 
the self-pitying, self-dramatizing, greedily 
restless girl who destroys others, on the 
way to destroying herself. But the play's 
realistic-romantic approach to her is 
blurred and unsure. 

With Playwright Gazzo’s desire to por- 
tray a new Lost Generation goes a need 
to empurple it; with his feeling for vivid 
lingo goes a taste for bad pothouse lyri- 
cism. Nor is he aware that violence not 
only differs from intensity but defeats it 
or that such blatant naturalism as his 
must lead to unreality. 
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No waiting for gift-wrapping 
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Giving Old Taylor is a most 
generous and thoughtful way to 
express best wishes to good friends 
at holiday gift time! 


For those who like all the rich, 
deeply mellow flavor Kentucky 
bourbon can offer, give 100 proof 
bottled in bond Old Taylor. 
For the same quality in milder 
86 proof give Old Taylor 86— 
lightest full-flavored bourbon 
you can give. 

Both come luxuriously 
gift-wrapped for the holidays. 
Give them with confidence 
that they will be most 
gratefully welcomed. 
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Jor Americas second largest telephone system! 


Ring out the old, ring in the new! That's what General Telephone 
does every day. As fast as we can, we are providing our subscribers 
with the very latest telephone service and equipment. 


For example, we offer phones in a full range of colors—10 in all. 
One to match any room. 


In other ways, large and small, we are working to make the tele- 
phone an even more convenient and economical “necessity” of 
modern life. Each month alone Gen Tel is installing 15,000 new 
phones and investing almost $16 million in new construction. 


| 
IO good reasons why it looks like a bright New Year 


True, we are building fast. But we are building with stability, too. 
Our operating areas extend across 30 states; our manufacturing 
companies supply a wide range of industries. 

In short, from where we stand the future seems to promise many 
happy new years. 


General Telephone Corporation, 260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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EDUCATION 


Medical & Liberal Arts 

Medical schools are hard places to get 
into, and an undergraduate headed for one 
is likely to load himself with courses in 
the hard sciences and let the humanities 
go hang. The result: U.S. doctors, as con- 
versationalists, are apt to be excellent 
physicians. But the climate of opinion in 
medical schools is changing. A report is- 
sued last week by Harvard University in- 
dicates that potential physicians need not 
insulate themselves from the liberal arts, 
and in some cases may hurt their chances 
by doing so. 

Gist of the report, which studied the 
careers of 1,390 Harvard students who 
went on to medical school from 1949-56: 
grades and academic honors weigh heavily 
in determining admission to medical 
school, but a student’s choice of major— 
assuming he has met minimum science 
requirements—has no bearing. Writes Au- 
thor Dean K. Whitla, director of Har- 
vard’s office of tests: “It would be regret- 
table if some of our students who plan to 
become doctors felt that they must turn 
away from their interest in the liberal arts 
for fear of being rejected at medical 
school without a premedical major.” Sur- 
prise of the study: at Harvard Medical 
School, premed-prepared students do bet- 
ter the first year, but by the third year 
they fall slightly behind students who ma- 
jored in the social sciences. 

Medical schools, writes Whitla, have 
become increasingly more aware of the 
importance of liberal arts backgrounds. 
But at Harvard, at least, the students have 
not; in 1949, 47% of those who went on 
to medical school took premed courses; 
by 1956, the last year the report covers, 
67% were premed majors. For future 
physicians, some comments from the men 
in charge of admissions at five other ma- 
jor medical schools 

MICHIGAN, Says Assistant Dean Robert 
G. Lovell: the University of Michigan 
does not particularly care what a student's 
major is, will admit social science and 
humanities majors as readily as premed 
majors if they meet science requirements, 

PENNSYLVANIA. Medical Faculty Dean 
John McK. Mitchell: the school pays no 
attention to majors, is interested in the 
man and how he handled the courses rath- 
er than what courses he took. 

cHicaco. Preference has swung toward 
humanities majors, says Dr. Joseph Ceit- 
haml, dean of students at the medical 
school: “If two men apply, and both have 
the required basic scientific courses be- 
hind them, and one was a philosophy ma- 
jor and the other solely a premed student, 
the philosophy man gets the nod.” In the 
past, students headed toward medicine 
piled up huge backlogs of scientific 
courses, “which they could very well have 
done without.” 

NORTH WESTERN. “You're in medicine for 
the rest of your life,” says Medical School 
Dean Dr, Richard H. Young. “The broad- 
er scholastic background a man has before 
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he enters medical school, therefore, the 
better.” 

JOHNS HopkKINS, Dr. Thomas B. Turner, 
dean of the medical faculty: “I cannot 
candidly say that liberal arts in any sense 
outweigh science. We want both in our 
entering students: a background that is 
broad culturally and a preparation in 
basic science, specifically chemistry. biol- 
ogy and mathematics. The old unconcern 
for liberal arts has vanished. We want a 
man to be intellectually mature, and we 
recognize that he cannot attain that status 
taking nothing but science courses.” 


The Quality of Excellence 
The grim, grey pile beside the Charles 
River looks chilly on a summer day, and 
in December seems too austere to support 
life. But only one or two other U.S. cen- 
ters of science have been as fruitful dur- 





Gion Mili—Lire 
M.1.T.’s STRATTON 
Well suited to cultivate an elite. 


ing the past decade as the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Last week M.I.T. 
named as its new president a man who, 
with outgoing President James R. Kil- 
lian Jr., deserves a large measure of the 
credit: Chancellor Julius Adams Stratton. 

Since 1923, when Stratton took his 
degree in electrical engineering at M.1.T., 
the Cambridge school has almost wholly 
altered its character. That year M.I.T. 
spent something more than $2,000,000 
at its specialty: turning out high-quality 
engineers. Last year, under Acting Presi- 
dent Stratton—who took over when Pres- 
ident Killian was named Special Assistant 
for Science and Technology to President 
Eisenhower—M.1.T. spent almost $21 
million for operating costs, another $54 
million on sponsored research projects. 
But more important than a_ ballooned 
budget are M.I.T.’s expanded objectives. 
The institute still trains some of the na- 


tion’s best engineers, now also concen- 
trates on developing some of its most 
able pure scientists. 

M.I1.T.’s surge toward scientific emi- 
nence was begun by President (1930-48) 
Karl Compton. Under Killian and Right- 
Hand Man Stratton a new reform was 
pushed through: raising the departments 
of humanities and social sciences to the 
status of the institute’s other professional 
schools. At 57, Physicist “J” Stratton is 
well qualified to understand the impor- 
tance of the humanities; after he grad- 
uated from M.I.T.. he made the grand 
tour, spent much of his time studying 
French literature at the Universities of 
Grenoble and Toulouse. He earned his 
doctorate in mathematical physics at 
Zurich, returned to M.1.T. to teach elec- 
trical engineering, soon switched to phys- 
ics. His first big administrative task after 
World War II: organizing the successor 
to the institute’s wartime Radiation Lab- 
oratory, which had been chiefly responsi- 
ble for the development of radar, under 
a new title—the Research Laboratory of 
Electronics. He became known for a quiet 
manner, for almost painfully earnest ef- 
forts to resolve clashing points of view, 
and for a broad understanding of how to 
bridge the shifting boundaries between 
scientific disciplines. 

Stratton will take over Jan. 1, and 
Killian, 54, will continue as President 
Eisenhower's assistant, step up to the 
M.1.T. board chairmanship. Early this 
year the president-elect wrote: “We in 
America have been curiously plagued by 
the fear of an intellectual elite. We have 
tended to distrust intellectual achieve- 
ments that are not to be had by everyone 
on equal terms. There has been too little 
pride and understanding among Ameri- 
cans of the quality of excellence.” Julius 
Stratton, a reserved man who wears a 
banker's conservative suits and would be 
at a loss dealing with football-frenzied 
alumni at some other schools, seems well 
suited to cultivate M.I.T.’s quality of 
excellence. 


School & Steel 


From 5,000 “Active Young Builders 
of Socialism” meeting last week in Pe- 
king, the Central Committee of Red 
China’s Communist Party got a love 
note: “Our generation of youth will al- 
ways rally closely around the party and 
go wherever the party tells us... We 
will never disappoint the party in its 
earnest hopes and will strive to accelerate 
the building of socialism and to realize 
mankind’s noblest ideal—Communism— 
in our generation and by our own hands.” 
To millions of hand-blistered Chinese 
students, the last phrase must ring with 
ironic accuracy. For much of the im- 
petus in China’s “Year of the Leap” 
(Time, Dec. 1) has come from daily ses 
sions of mind and muscle-numbing physi- 
cal labor by the nation’s students, who 
work before and after classes and often 
during class hours as well. 

“Education for education's sake” is 
now scorned in China as an imperialist 
luxury. At Loyang, in Honan province, 
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Driving hundreds of 
miles through all ex- 
tremes of altitude 
and weather is just 
another day’s work 
for mail route oper- 
ator B. W. Yeoman, 

B.W.Yeomon Of Clarkston, Wash., 
who estimates that he has covered 
a quarter-million miles since 1954— 
all of them in a Rambler. He writes: 


“83,000 MILES 
IN A YEAR” 


"TI drive 270 miles a day, 

6 days a week, on my mail 
routes from Grangeville 
(Idaho) to Pomeroy (Wash.). 
I get up to 27 miles per 
gallon on my 6-cylinder 
Rambler station wagon with 
overdrive. I've driven 
Ramblers a quarter—million 
miles since 1954. All of my 
experience has been highly 
satisfactory. I now have 
more than 835,000 miles on my 
1958 Rambler—and it's 
running fine!" 























* * 





+ 
Built to last longer—not look longer 

the compact Rambler for 59 gives 
you bigger savings, more miles per 
gallon than ever. See all-new Per- 


sonalized ; Ne, 
at Var y 





Comfort, 
too: section- 
al sofa front 
seats that 
glide back , 

and forth individually to just the 
right legroom for driver and pas- 
senger. Go Rambler for "59! 









* Now's the time to invest ina ROLLS RAZOR 
with the new SUPER-BLADE! 
* ROLLS RAzor's finest Sheffield steel blade 


is precision-made and hollow ground exactly 
like a barber's razor. Permanently guarded. 
Ends constant blade-buying. 

* Rowts Razor's exclusive built-in strop 
and hone provide correct blade edge to suit 
your own beard and skin. Gives clean, close, 


satin-smooth shaves. Safe . . . compact. 


Rolls Roxor Viscount Model $13.95 
At better stores, or write 


ROLLS RAZOR 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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STUDENT STAKHANOVITES IN CHINA 
"Sometimes we work the whole night without a second to close our eyes." 


twelve primary schools recently heeded 
the Central Committee’s directive that 
“the future direction is for schools to run 
factories and farms, and for factories and 
agricultural cooperatives to establish 
schools.” They banded together, built the 
“Red Scarf” steel and iron factory, now 
claim production of 40 tons of metal 
daily. To ask that summer vacations be 
spent vacationing is “a decadent view- 
point . . . It should be known that after 
spending a busy period of time in study, 
taking up manual work over a_ short 
period is good relaxation.” 

Division of Labor. At the Red Scarf 
factory, students work according to a 
“rational division of labor.” Children 
seven to nine years old, the party press 
notes, generally like to collect nails and 
bits of wood and carry them in their 
pockets. This interest is channeled “into 
the field of significant labor activity” by 
sending the children outside the factory 
for two hours each day “to pick iron 
scraps, dig and sift ore, gather wood and 
collect broken bits of earthenware.” Stu- 
dents 14 and 15 years old “do the simple 

| Jobs of making molds, preparing ma- 
terials, taking care of machinery and 
blowing oxygen.”” Older teen-agers mere 
molten-steel ladles, refine ore and ‘puild 
the brick linings of furnaces. The “young 
pioneers” work no more than six hours a 
day, get one day off a week and, the party 
claims, are gaining weight. Fourteen-year- 
old Student Pai Chun-hsiang, according 
to the official account, surprised his fear- 
ful parents by becoming a “hard- 
core member of the factory’s materials- 
preparation section, assistant chief of 
oxygen blowing, and invented a method 
of melting aluminum which saves much 
money for the State.” 

But not all the student Stakhanovites 
are happy. Wrote one boy from another 
area: “All of us are working day and 
night smelting iron and steel ... We 
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often stop classes for labor . . . We wash 
ore or build roads and sometimes we work 
the whole night without a second to close 
our eyes. This kind of work is too hard. 
I don’t know what will become of me.” 
A girl university student, whose classes 
were interrupted by last year’s purge of 
rightists, wrote to a friend ill with tu- 
berculosis: “We were told that this term 
would start in October and we should be 
back in class, but now I am working on 
the night shift in a factory. After the 
night’s work comes morning gymnastics. 
Last year when you were here things were 
different; you would hardly recognize our 
life today. To be frank, I envy you, 
even with your sickness.’ 

"Sheer Shock Tactics."" Chinese Com- 
munists now claim to have 25 million 
children in kindergarten, g2 million (up 
8,000,000 since June) in primary schools, 
15 million in secondary schools, 790,000 
in institutions of higher learning and 60 
million in a catchall category, “spare- 
time schools.” Total: 193 million scholars. 

What sort of schooling do the student- 
workers and worker-students get? When 
the Communists took over in 1949, Chi- 
nese illiteracy was estimated at 80%. 
Now the party claims 80% literacy— 
with the definition of literacy varying 
from understanding of a basic 600 charac- 
ters to comprehension of 1,000-3,000 
characters, plus the ability to write. 
Since March, the rate of “illiteracy elimi- 
nation” has been souped up, according to 
official reports, from “two to three years” 
to “only a month” to “weeks.” The work- 
er and peasant masses, says the party, 
“gobble their knowledge ravenously and 
learn by sheer shock tactics.” Their ap- 
petite would please Party Archangel Le- 
nin, who wrote: “If study, education and 
training are restricted within the schools 
and are alienated from the invigorating 
practical life, we can have no confidence 
in such education.” 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


El 


BOX OFFICE 


Moneymakers 

@ Still boasting N.E.S.R. (not even 
standing room) business after packing 
the house for every performance since 
opening night 25 years ago, My Fair Lady 
passed its rq3rd week (1,140 perform- 
ances) on Broadway to set a new sellout 
record for long-run shows. Oklahoma!, 
the former champ, missed out on some 
standees in its 143rd week; South Pacific 
had a few square feet of space in the rear 
of the theater after its 130th week. By 
year’s end Lady's producers expect their 
books to show $1o million of gross busi- 
ness, a round million more than their 
nearest competitor, South Pacific. 

@ Variety's listing of Hollywood's top 
ten moneymakers for November; 1) /n 
Love and War (20th Century-Fox), 2) 


Houseboat (Paramount), 3) The Last 
Hurrah (Columbia), 4) South Pacific 
(Magna), 5) South Seas Adventure 


(Cinerama), 6) Gigi (M-G-M), 7) Party 
Girl (M-G-M), 8) Windjammer (De 
Rochemont), 9 The Defiant Ones (U.A.), 
10) Home Before Dark (Warner). 

Still cashing in on his Moscow tri- 
umph, Pianist Harvey Lavan Cliburn Jr. 
boosted his standard concert fee to $4,000 
for an afternoon appearance at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, charged $500 for letting 
students into his morning rehearsal, and 
picked up $6,000 more for an extra per- 
formance later. Delighted to be paying 
so much for their music, Texans named 
Van an admiral in the Texas navy. 


TELEVISION 
Westward the Wagons 


The prairie schooner stands ominously 
alone (circa A.D. 1860) on the dreary 
reaches of the Western flats, The boss of 
the approaching wagon train is under- 
standably puzzled. He rides up to investi- 
gate. Just as he is about to tug at the 
wagon’s flap, he hears a strange whirring. 
He pulls back just in time to escape the 
downward thrust of a thin-bladed sword. 
A samisen twangs weirdly on the sound 
track and a mustachioed Japanese samu- 
rai, complete with formal helmet and 
robe, emerges into the prairie glare. 

“What is it, Major?” gasps a wagon 
train guard. 

The train boss takes a long look, cocks 
his head, then answers casually: “I think 
he’s Japanese, Bill.” 

As boss of NBC-TV's Wagon Train, 
Major Seth Adams (Ward Bond), some- 
time Union cavalry officer, can be for- 
given his aplomb. He has been tangling 
with oddballs ever since he started his 
first trek out of St. Joseph, Mo. a year 
ago last September, headed for Sacra- 
mento, Calif. Every week, while the train 
fights thirst, Indians and renegade whites, 
Bond has had to take time out to handle 
the wild and woolly characters with which 
his scriptwriters people the West. In A 
Man Called Horse, beefy Ralph (“Pic- 
nic”) Meeker turned up as an ignorant 
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settler who had been handed over as a 
slave to a matriarchal Indian squaw. In 
The Annie MacGregor Story, a migrating 
Scottish clan drove off marauding Indians 
with their skirling pipes. In The Liam Fitz- 
morgan Story, a group of Celtic types 
learned about the vengeance of the Irish 
underground. By the time Bond got his 
charges to Sacramento, returned to St. Joe 
via sailboat around the Horn and started 
West once more to meet the samurai, his 
train had climbed steadily in the ratings. 
Last week it was rolling toward the top 
of both Trendex and Nielsen. 

Stupid Samurai. For all its disparate 
characters, the show maintains its con- 
tinuity with the fine performances of its 





SessvE HayAKAWA & BRAVE 
Haro-kiri on the prairie. 


two steady stars. As wagon master, Bond, 
with his 215-lb. weatherbeaten hulk,. is 
more consistently convincing than he ever 
was during his movie career. As trail scout, 
handsome Robert Horton, who never did 
amount to much on Hollywood's sets, is 
in his element at last. But the lean- 
muscled American virtues that Béud and 
Horton personify never seemed sg attrac- 
tive as they did in last week's Sakae Ito 
Story, when they were played off against 
the sensitive acting of that oldtime film 
villain, Sessue (Bridge on the River Kwai) 
Hayakawa, 69. 

Entrusted with the ashes of his master, 
a Japanese diplomat who died in Wash- 
ington, Ito was on his way home. Then a 
trio from the wagon train killed his travel- 
ing companion and stole the sacred urn, 
sure that the ashes were really Oriental 
jewels. After chasing the culprits into the 
middle of a mess of Comanches, Ito wait- 
ed while the Indians armed them with 
tomahawks, then dispatched the whole 
crew with his terrible sword. “Eeee-to,” 
clucked Bond in not-too-angry disapprov- 
al, after he rode up too late to stop the 


sudden justice. But Ito was inconsolable. 
His master’s ashes had been spilled, so 
he drew a ceremonial knife across his 
belly in hara-kiri. (“So big country. My 
master ronery now. Rost. And onry to 
brame stupid Samurai Sakae Ito.”) 

Next Year, Oregon. On none of its 
previous adventures has Wagon Train so 
successfully played up the unexpected 
contrasts that lift it out of the wheel ruts 
of run-of-the-week westerns. The samisen 
sounded across the plains eerier than any 
coyote’s howl. The ragtag wagon crews 
never looked so scraggly as they did wolf- 
ing their chow while Ito and his servant 
squatted delicately at their evening meal. 

From now on, Executive Producer Dick 
Lewis’ biggest job will be to maintain the 
pace. While Wagon Train winds toward 
San Francisco, its present destination, he 
will have to find other actors as talented 
as Hayakawa to give Bopd and Horton an 
occasional boost. But he is confident as 
any trail boss. “Next year,” he says, “we'll 
probably head for Oregon. The year after 
that we'll hit the Santa Fe Trail. After 
that we'll probably have them back on 
the Overland Trail." One of these years 
they might even take ship for Japan. 


The Man in the Lampshade 


The voice is pure club-car American, 
rumbling through bourbon and cigar 
smoke, shaking with hoarse laughter. It 
sounds like a man imitating what he 
once feared he might become: a fat- 
ribbed salesman for his papa’s turbine 
plant. Rumbles James Gilmore Backus: 
“T left Cleveland to get away from His 
and Her towels, people who call cock- 
tail parties ‘pours’ and the guy who al- 
ways breaks it up by wearing a lampshade 
on his head.” 

Today bushy-browed Comedian Jim 
(Mr. Magoo) Backus, 45, is one of TV’s 
busiest players, appearing in everything 
from panel shows to serious drama. The 
part may be small—last week he was a 
relatively minor summer-camp counselor 
on Playhouse go’s Free Weekend—but by 
Hollywood standards, Backus has arrived 
in a big way. Latest evidence: a lusty new 
(unghosted) autobiography, Rocks on the 
Roof (Putnam; $3.50), and a recent auto- 
mated panegyric on This Is Your Life. 

As befits a man who is just as funny 
offstage as on, Backus loves the irony that 
he now lives a far more lavish version of 
what he fled. Though his business manager 
gives him only $20 a week, Backus expects 
to earn $125,000 this year. The towels in 
his Hollywood house are embossed Senor 
and Senora, his party guests love the 
lampshade act, and year-round his wife 
keeps the swimming pool at a decadent 
89°. “On cold winter nights,” says he, 
“the steam rising from it causes the place 
to look like the set of Wuthering Heights.” 

Out of Alcatraz. To come full circle, 
Backus first had to get out of taut Ken- 
tucky Military Institute outside Louisville 

‘an Alcatraz with tuition,” where his 
best pal was “Cadet Slob” Victor Mature. 
“I predict you'll wind up in the gutter,” 
said the commandant. 

Backus hurtled off to the American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts in Manhattan, 
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Hardly time to start a sweater 


Right now, in the relaxed comfort of a 
Boeing 707, you can fly from New York 
to London in 6'% hours, to Paris in 7! 

Within days you will be able to 
cross the U.S. in 4% hours in the 
swift new 707. 

This is a new kind of experience in 
flying, even for the veteran airline trav- 
eler. You cruise at 600 miles an hour, 


yet seem suspended in space. 


There is no fatiguing vibration. You 
rest and relax completely. You find 
luxurious new beauty and comfort in 
the cabins and lounges. 

Soon the advantages of 707 flight will 
be available on additional airline routes. 
Ask your airline or travel agent to book 
you on the 707—the most thoroughly 
flight-tested aircraft ever to enter com- 


mercial service. 








These airlines have ordered Boeing 
707s or shorter-range 720s: 
AIR FRANCE 

AIR INDIA * AMERICAN 
B.O.A.C. * BRANIFF * CONTINENTAL 

CUBANA © LUFTHANSA 
PAN AMERICAN * QANTAS * SABENA 

SOUTH APRICAN 
TWA « UNITED + VARIG 
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MILE Fae 








emerged in Depression-ridden 1933 when 
there were only six plays on Broadway. 


He ate one daily meal at an actors’ soup | 


kitchen, posed for sinister pictures in True 
Story Magazine. After several lean years 


he got steady work in radio soap operas. | 


He soon played in three shows a day at 
$30 apiece, often did 25 a week. 

For 14 years the work was profitable 
but depressingly anonymous. What finally 
got Backus better known was turning the 
lampshade boor into a radio character. 
Name: Hubert Updyke III, a hilarious 
snob who insisted that his ancestors land- 
ed at Cadillac Rock. Hubert bought cars 
by the gross, drove around with Guy 
Lombardo’s Royal “Canoodians” instead 





Jim Backus 
Ancestors from Cadillac Rock. 


of a radio, had a little man on the hood 
to work as a windshield wiper. 

Stand the Pain. After three years with 
Updyke on radio, Backus fell into a fat 
part as the judge on TV's now-defunct 
1 Married Joan comedy series, whose re- 
runs are still ‘in orbit.” Discovered at 
last, Backus made 47 feature movies (best 
role: James Dean's father in Rebel With- 
out a Cause). But Backus (“always too 
early or too late’) began his movie career 
at the start of Hollywood's slump. He 
often suspects that papa was right. Once 
that businesslike gentleman from Cleve- 
land sniffed scornfully around the movie 
lots, pronounced one studio a “‘firetrap” 
and another “land poor.” Soon after- 
wards, the first studio had a fire and the 
other has since taken to drilling for oil 
to boost the bankroll. 

Last year, feeling “like a Zeppelin com- 
mander,”” Backus took another fling at 
radio with his own ABC show, but that 
soon got outrated (“How can Nielsen sur- 
vey radio without hiring motorcycle 
cops?"). Now back in TV, Backus takes a 
lively but dim view of it. He deplores 
TV’s headlong rush to “brutal frankness” 
by interviewers, westerns and _ private 
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“When I travel, I always carry my 


money in American Express Travelers 
Cheques.” Spendable anywhere, good 
until used, prompt refund if lost or stolen. 
Buy them at your BANK, at Railway 
Express and Western Union offices. i 


The voice of music sings of Christmas. . . 









“T never carry 
more than 
20 in cash,” 


says PATRICE MUNSEL, 


Metropolitan Opera and TV Star. 





Charges, only a penny a dollar 


the carols and the hymns... 


provides a background for pleasure all the days of our lives. The Voice of 


Music, makers of component-quality music-reproducing equipment, sug 


gests as this year's finest gift, the V-M ‘Fidelis’ 


® stereo high-fidelity con- 


solette phonograph. Blonde, mahogany, walnut, ebony. From $159.95. 


(Slightly higher in the West.) V-M Corporation, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 
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She deserves 
to eat out 


—at least once a week! 


Whether it be dinner, breakfast, 

brunch or lunch . . . the pleasure’s made 
greater by America's best-loved beverage 
—coffee! And Chase & Sanborn Coffees 
are served by more fine | 
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hotels and restaurants piu ‘ 
throughout America 
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eyes: “Soon they'll have a quiz show 
called Stand the Pain. The plateaus will 
rise from $10 for each fingernail yanked 
off with a pair of pliers to $500 for each 
runaway slave you bring to the studio.” 
As for the honor of being “done” by This 
Is Your Life, he rumbles: “The presents 
are nice, but they gave my wife that damn 
charm bracelet. Those bangles and bingles 
are driving me crazy. It sounds like she’s 
making love to a Good Humor man.” 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
Let's Run It up the Fir Tree 


“On the fourth day of Christmas, my 
true love gave to me,” sing the carolers— 
and then everything goes haywire. “Four 
bars of soap,” they trill, “three cans of 
peas, two breakfast foods, and some tooth- 
paste on a pear tree.” Later, they launch 
into another holiday favorite: “Dashing 
through the snow in a 50-foot coupé.” 
They stop to admire a cigarette-ad Santa 
Claus with a tattoo on each arm—one 
reading “Merry Christmas,” the other 
“Less Tar”—and then jangle through Jin- 
gle Bells with a cash register clanking in 
the background. 

Anyone buying a new Capitol 45-r-p.m. 
record titled Green Chri$tma$ can study 
these and other atrocities at yuletide lei- 
sure. Lyricist Stan Freberg is an adman 
himself, with an executive suite on Hol- 
lywood’s Sunset Boulevard and a _repu- 
tation for the cute commercial (TIME, 
Aug. 4).) But Freberg also had a solid 
Baptist upbringing (his minister father 
still has a church in Pasadena), and for 
years he has felt Christmas commercial- 
ism gnawing away at his religious vitals. 
“The funny thing is,” he says, “that busi- 
nessmen would sell as much soap or soft 
drinks at Christmas if they never men- 
tioned the season at all.” 

When Freberg gave his satire to Capitol 
Records—donating his profits to charity 
—the lower ranks happily waxed it. When 
the brass heard the record, it was yanked 
off the release list while Capitol’s board of 
directors threshed over the propriety of 
such uncommercialism. As Freberg and 
his carolers put it: 


Deck the halls with advertising 
What’s the use of compromising 
Fa la la la la la la la la. 


BROADWAY 
Holiday Handout 


More often than not, some of the best 
offstage Broadway humor involves one 
of the most famed Broadway characters— 
Tallulah Bankhead. Last week the latest 
Bankhead story was making the rounds 
from Lindy’s to Sardi’s. Tallulah, it seems, 
was stopped on Fifth Avenue by a Sal- 
vation Army lass shaking a tambourine 
for a holiday handout. Tallulah dipped 
into her handbag and produced a $50 
bill. “Don’t even bother fo thank me, 
dahling,” she growled as she dropped the 
bill into the tambourine. “I know what 
a perfectly ghastly season it’s been for 
you Spanish dancers.” 
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For almost everyone in America 
today, the zest and excitement of holiday eating carry 
through the entire year . . . because the motor truck 

has revolutionized our distribution system to bring us daily 
deliveries of greater varieties of fresher, 

more nutritious foods no matter where we live! 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY } 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 
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ART 
Posh Pollock 


In the two years since his death, Ab- 
stract Expressionist Jackson Pollock has 
become the nation's most admired art 
export. Last week Pollock's passionate, 
familiar dribblings of paint were on view 
in a London gallery. Judging by the rec- 
ord attendance as well as the reviews, 
Jack the Dripper had taken England in 
hand. 

Pollock’s painting, said the Times, is 
“almost an act of spiritual brinkmanship 
. .. Like Pope's spider, he feels along 
the line.” The Sunday Times’s John Rus- 
sell, who had scoffed at Pollock in the 
past, now praised “the great pounding 
rhythms which batter their way across 
the 18-ft. canvases, never for a moment 
out of control.” Pollock was much more 
than “Drool School,” conceded the Man- 
chester Guardian. “Rich and splendid de- 
sign of this quality and on this scale is 
infinitely rare.” The Observer allowed 
that “the crude impression of a dotty 
exhibitionist spilling paint aimlessly over 
a canvas laid flat can be instantly scouted. 
Never, one surmises, was a pioneer more 
conscious of the effect he would even- 
tually produce . . .” 

There was still some British reserve. 
The overall effect of Pollock's overall- 
painted patterns, said the Spectator so- 
berly, was “neurasthenic dazzle.” Yet 
even the New Statesman’s gloomy John 
Berger had at last swung to Pollock's 
side, comparing him to Actor James 
Dean as an unhappy genius in an age 
out of joint. Berger's best guess on Pol- 
lock’s approach to art: “In desperation 
he made his theme the impossibility of 
finding a theme. Having the ability to 
speak, he acted dumb.” 


Renoir for the Masses 

Renoir had covered the canvas with 
small oil sketches, probably to use up the 
paints remaining on his palette at the end 
of a day’s work. With a secret finger- 
flick signal, Manhattan Dealer Victor 
Hammer bid $28,500 for it at the Kirkeby 
auction (True, Dec. 1), and got it. The 
next step was to find a good sharp razor 
blade; Hammer's Renoir would never be 
the same again. 

Originally it included two larger 
sketches at the left, but a Paris dealer long 
ago snipped those off to sell separately. 
Last week Hammer sticed the 21 4-in.-by- 
174-in. canvas into eight jigsaw pieces. 
Squared off by means of appropriately 
tinted new canvas and relined, they would 
be framed and sold as eight little Renoirs. 
“This,” he exclaimed, rubbing his hands 
with almost infectious glee, “is Renoir for 
the masses!” 

Dividends for bargain hunters at the 
big-names counter: a wide choice of real, 
genuine, hand-painted Renoir oils, one of 
them signed, for as little as $500 per 
square inch. Prospective dividend for 
Dealer Hammer on his $28,500 invest- 
ment: a tidy $15,000, or 50%. 
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TAPIES’ “LA PINTURA”: REPRESENTING “NOTHING AT ALL” 


Herds & Old Mavericks 


Since its beginning in 1896, the Car- 
negie international exhibition of contem- 
porary art has aroused as much irritation 
as appreciation in its native Pittsburgh. 
It undertakes to round up what the world’s 
artists are doing at the moment, and 
artists are notoriously a bit ahead of the 
public. Last week’s Carnegie, with 367 
paintings and 127 sculptures, irritated 
even more than usual—the show proved 
to be almost wholly devoted to abstract 
expressionism from 31 countries, Abstrac- 
tions swept nine out of ten prizes (the 
tenth was a semi-abstract Henry Moore) 
and, as the New York Times’s Critic 
Howard Devree dourly noted, every prize 
“may be called in question.” Due for 
especially earnest questioning was the 
$3,000 top winner in painting: Antoni 
Tapies’ mysteriously simple grey-black 
and grey La Pintura (Spanish for 
painting ). 

Tapies, brightest young (35) man to 
come out of Spain since those electric 
uncles of modern art, Picasso, Dali and 
Miré, allowed that his picture represented 
“nothing at all.” His pigments were mixed 
with “something like cement—it’s almost 
like relief work.” La Pintura does in fact 
suggest the Costa Brava’s austere spa- 
ciousness—rocks, sea and fishing boats. 

But few other European entries shared 
Tapies’ individualism; the vast majority 
looked like imitations of American ab- 
stract expression, seemed to indicate that 
a herd of mavericks is more herd than 


maverick. As developed by Willem de 
Kooning, Franz Kline and half a doz- 
en more, notably Jackson Pollock (see 
above), U.S. abstract expression might 
be compared to the hamburger and the 
Coke, which have also taken the world 
by storm. Hamburgers and Cokes are 
excellent in their ways, and so is abstract 
expression—but luckily the nation has 
other nourishment to offer as well. 
That fact was made encouragingly clear 
last week by another big roundup: the 
Whitney Museum’s annual exhibition of 
American painting and sculpture in Man- 
hattan. There, too, abstract expression- 
ism ruled by force of numbers. But among 
the 184 exhibits were a handful of pic- 
tures calculated to put the new princes of 
art fashion on their mettle and to prove 
that the great traditions of American 
painting still run broad and deep. 
Edward Hopper's Sunlight in a Cafe- 
teria (see color) was strictly old-school- 
tie abstraction—the tie being to reality. 
It proved once again that Hopper, 76, 
keeps as firm a grip on imaginary space 
as any abstract artist alive, still wrings 
poetry from its arrangement. Charles 
Sheeler, Georgia O'Keeffe and Loren 
Maclver also scored for the older gen- 
eration, and Stuart Davis’ brassily old- 
fashioned abstraction, Pochade, was like 
a joyful bopging of the drums for Dixie- 
land jazz, a great U.S. export of another 
era. Overall, the Whitney show testified 
that there is more substance in American 
art than the wildest skeins of abstract 
expression have ever suggested. 
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STUART DAVIS* “POCHADE” 


EDWARD HOPPER’S “SUNLIGHT IN A CAFETERIA” 














What ever happened to the diseases 
that used to afflict our great-grand- 
parents: the catarrhs, the vapors 
and brain fevers? 

‘Iwo things: They've been displaced 
by such pinpointed diagnoses as 
hypochromic anemia or lobar pneu- 
monia. And nowadays they're usu- 
ally treatable. In place of random 
bleedings and elixirs, your doctor 
now has at his command thousands 
of specific remedies, from life-saving 
antibiotics to essential vitamins. 
The Upjohn Company alone pro- 
vides him with more than 700 pre- 
parations. 


Who develops medicines? 


If you could see Upjohn’s research 
scientists at work you would begin 
to understand. For they are con- 
stantly probing, searching, asking 
questions. Can antibiotics, so suc- 
cessful in fighting infections, also be 
used to treat cancer? Will rearrang- 
ing the molecules of the hormone 
preparations add to their present 
usefulness? 

Or more basic questions: Just what 
is the physiologic basis of the bird’s 
homing ‘“‘instinct’’? What is the 
mechanism that differentiates the 
queen bee from the worker? What 
are the individual body changes 
that make for growth or aging in 
the mouse? 


Creative curiosity 

The research scientist again and 
again uncovers clues which eventu- 
ally become vital medicine in your 
doctor's practice. So today you are 
protected against many diseases 
which once were killers. You spend 
far less time sick in bed than did 
your grandparents or even your 
parents. You run an ever-diminish- 
ing risk of having to go through life 
disabled and your children can look 
forward to still greater progress in 


the search for health. 
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New Picture 


Separate Tables (Clifton Productions; 
United Artists) is about as skillful a job 
as could possibly be done of turning a 
well-made play into a well-made movie. 

It was not an easy bit of rewriting. For 
one thing, Playwright Terence Rattigan’s 
well-made play is actually two well-made 
plays, each one about an hour long; and 
Scriptwriter Terence Rattigan, with the 
collaboration of John Gay, had no real 
choice but to combine them by a sort of 
first a scene from one, 
then a scene from the other—that could 
scarcely fail to provide some notable ex- 
amples of non sequitur. Fortunately, the 
method has also encouraged a good deal 
of suspense, and introduced a few fetch- 
ingly ironic parallels. 

Then there was the problem of cast- 
ing. Rattigan’s writing, clever as it was, 
seemed to Broadway audiences no more 
than piquant sauce at a histrionic ban- 
quet for two of the theater’s most exqui- 
sitely mannered scenery chewers: Mar- 
garet Leighton and Eric Portman, who 
played all four of the show's principal 
parts (Time, Nov. 5, 1956). Obviously, 
the movie people could not hope to match 
that, so they set out to do better—by pro- 
viding their picture with one of the 
screen’s most gifted young directors, Del- 
bert (Bachelor Party) Mann, and with 
what is surely the year’s most brilliantly 
glittering cast. For the main roles they 
hired Rita Hayworth, Deborah Kerr, Burt 
Lancaster and David Niven. And for the 
supporting parts they got four of Britain's 
most distinguished performers: Wendy 
Hiller, Gladys Cooper, Cathleen Nesbitt 





| and Felix Aylmer. 


The marvel is that this pride of cinema 
lions could be confined in one cage with- 
out roaring each other down. Director 
Mann has obviously cracked the whip, but 
some of the credit also belongs to Author 
Rattigan, whose script is the very model 
of a lion act—the exits and entrances pre- 
cisely timed, the terrors tactfully spaced, 
the total effect not seriously disturbing 
but guaranteed to make the customers 
forget their troubles in the simple animal 
pleasure of watching someone else's. 

The scene is set in a proper little horror 
of a boardinghouse in a glum old watering 
place on the Channel coast of England. 
The proprietor (Wendy Hiller) is a sensi- 
ble, good-tempered spinster, but she has 
her hands full. She has developed a per- 
sonal complication with the star boarder 
(Burt Lancaster), a writer fellow from 
America who is bound he will make an 
honest woman of her—until one day his 
ex-wife (Rita Hayworth) comes slinking 
in the front door. 

Then there is The Major (David Niv- 
en), a potty old military party who never 
lets up about the good old days in North 
Africa—until one day he is charged with 
molesting a woman in a local cinema, and 
the newspaper reports that he was not a 
major at all but only a lieutenant, and 
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that he spent the war in a supply depot. 
This makes for several other complications 
because the resident battle-ax (Gladys 
Cooper) soon starts swinging for The 
Major's head. She demands that he be 
forced to leave the hotel, even though—or 
perhaps because—she knows that her shy, 
hysterical daughter (Deborah Kerr) is ‘in 
love with the old fraud. 

The situation is one that Chekhov 
might have admired. It has the mysteri- 
ous opacity of real life. It cannot be un- 
derstood; it cannot be judged; it cannot 
be solved. It can only be experienced. But 
Rattigan, alas, is no Chekhov. As time 





Niven & Kerr In “TABLES” 
By the Barnum of the inner life. 


runs out, he quite shamelessly gives the 
public what it wants, and begs the vital 
questions at the heart of the drama: Why 
do men sit down to the feast of life at 
separate tables? What is the meaning of 
the fatal separateness of human lives? 
And yet, the film will probably be re- 
ceived by millions of moviegoers as an un- 
usually thoughtful and mature examina- 
tion of these questions. 

The illusion is ably fostered by the 
actors. Niven is excellent, and Kerr and 
Hiller at times are inspired. But the mas- 
ter illusionist is Rattigan, and his illusion 
is based on the sly discovery that in an 
age of changing values, if one wishes to 
seem mature in emotional matters, it is 
not really necessary to see people as they 
are, but only to accept people as they 
seem. The fact is that Playwright Ratti- 
gan does not appear to care very much 
about human beings; he cares about the- 
atrical effects. Nevertheless, his effects are 
far more subtly effective than those of a 
mere external showman. He is the Barnum 
of the inner life, one of the few living 
writers who can convince an intelligent 
audience that a platitude is an attitude. 
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THE PRESS 





Prediction of the Week 
In U.S. News & World Report: 


“War over Berlin is at least six months 
away—if it comes.” 


30 for "Brown" 


When Multimillionaire Financier John 
Hay (“Jock”) Whitney, 54. U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James's. bought 
the faltering New York Herald Tribune 
(circ. 377.400) from the Reid family last 
summer (Tre, Sept. 8), one of the main 
questions left unanswered was the future 
of boyish Ogden (“Brown”) Reid, the 
paper’s 33-year-old publisher and editor. 
Last week it was reported that Reid will 
leave his operating post on the Trib this 
month, with no fixed plans for the future. 
He will still be connected with the Trib: 
he and brother Whitelaw, 45. are on the 
five-man board of directors, and the 
family still has a “substantial” interest 
in the business. Jock Whitney is. still 
looking for a topnotch news executive to 
take Reid's place, for the time being will 
leave control in the hands of Howard 
D. Brundage, board member and chair- 
man of the executive committee. 






King of Kings 

The hint was casually and artfully 
dropped at a London cocktail party by 
a member of the family; the Berrys would 
like to sell their controlling interest in 
the sprawling Amalgamated Press Ltd. 
magazine and periodical empire (72 pub- 
lications). Hovering within earshot was 
an executive of the Daily Mirror-Sunday 
Pictorial group who knew big news when 
he heard it; he hustled the word back to 
the ears of his board chairman. This week, 
barely a month after he got the message, 
hulking (6 ft. 4 in.), baby-faced Cecil 


London Daily Mirror 
PUBLISHER KING 


He became the giant. 
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Harmsworth King, 57, bought control of 
Amalgamated for a bid in excess of $45 
million, thereby became ruler of the 
world’s most widespread press empire. 

Not even King himself has had time 
to add up all the statistics of his new 
domain. With a women-and-children-first 
editorial policy, Amalgamated peddles ev- 
erything from Baby’s Own Annual to Love 
Story Library, puts out 29 weeklies, ¢.g., 
prim, prosperous Woman’s Weekly (circ. 
1.615, 778), and nine monthlies. Like the 
Mirror-Pictorial, Amalgamated has its as- 
sorted paper mills and TV stations. King 
already had Britain's strongest newspaper 
chain anchored firmly by London's rau- 
cous Daily Mirror (circ. 4,526,453) and 
the equally raucous Sunday Pictorial 
(circ. 5,378,242). King’s anticipated post- 
tax profits from magazines and major 
newspapers alone: $10.5 million. 

Even sweeter for King is the fact that 
he now stands alone as a giant of the 
press, just as did his famed uncle, Alfred 
Harmsworth, first and last Lord North- 
cliffe and turn-of-the-century founder of 
Britain's popular press. (Amalgamated 
was founded by Northcliffe, strayed to 
other hands after he died in 1922.) King 
(Time, Dec. 5, 1955) has the level, grey- 
blue eyes and careless forelock of his 
uncle, whose picture hangs behind his 
black-topped desk. But the two men are 
fundamentally different: the mercurial 
Northcliffe had a sure instinct for mes- 
merizing the masses; King is an intellec- 
tual with good background (Winchester, 
Oxford), who had to acquire the tricks 
of peddling blood, bosoms and ballyhoo. 
Says he: “If I produced the sort of 
paper I really wanted to read, no one 
else would want to.” 

Organization Man King rules by dele- 
gating authority to able associates, ¢.g., 
brash Editorial Director Hugh Cudlipp, 
ironing out differences, keeping a sharp 
eye on the ledger. When methodical Cecil 
King heard last week that a rival bid had 
been entered for Amalgamated, he was 
certain that his board of directors would 
up his offer as necessary, took off as 
scheduled for Africa, confident that he 
would become the King of press kings. 


Sunshine in Vancouver 

To tart-tongued Columnist Jack Scott, 
43. of the Vancouver (B.C.) Sun, no 
target was ever more tempting than the 
Sun itself. He railed against the paper's 
promotion contests (“cynical seduction 
of a gullible public’), declared western 
Canada’s biggest (circ. 211,012) and fat- 
test daily was slow of foot and dull of 
eye. Critic Scott's proposal to brighten 
the Sun: “More deep reporting and vivid 
writing, the sort of thing that will grab 
the reader by the lapels and command 
his attention.” Last September Scott got 
a chance to put up or shut up; Sum Pub- 
lisher Don Cromie, 43, called him in and 
said: “Jack, I'm about to play the dirtiest 
trick on you that I’ve ever inflicted on 
anyone. I'll give you $2,000 a month and 
the title of editorial director.’ 








= _-—- 
John Askew 
CoLUMNIST-TURNED-EDITOR SCOTT 
He became a senior. 


When the news spread that Scott had 
deserted his columnist’s typewriter for 
the editor's desk, staffers were flabber- 
gasted. His witty, five-a-week “Our 
Town” was the Sun's best-read column; 
his special reports from around the world 
(Hiroshima, Israel, South Africa) had 
made him one of Canada’s most honored 
newsmen. But for twelve years he had 
been away from the day-to-day run of 
the news, working at home or out of 
town. Cracked one staffer: “He's often 
been a professional sophomore—now he 
needs to become a senior.” By last week 
Sun staffers and readers alike were con- 
vinced that Editorial Director Scott was 
indeed a senior. 

No One Is Scott-Free. Grabbing his 
readers by their lapels, Editor Scott ran 
an exposé of shyster used-car dealers that 
put the worst offender out of business, 
followed up with a story on a bogus real 
estate firm that led to three indictments 
for fraud. He front-paged an account of 
Vancouver's skid-row bread line, side by 
side with a Canadian Press story saying 
that Kraft Foods Ltd. blamed the high 
cost of food on the consumer demand for 
fancy preparation. Even Publisher Cromie 
did not get off Scott-free. The Sun ran a 
three-part analysis of Vancouver's falter- 
ing Community Chest, which Cromie head- 
ed last year. 

Scott sent Managing Editor Himie 
Koshevoy to Washington to do a three- 
part series on John Foster Dulles that 
turned out more balanced than the Sun’s 
bitterly anti-Dulles editorials. Down to 
Uruguay bustled Newshen Simma Holt 
to find Stefan Sorokin, leader of the 
buff-stripping, dynamiting Sons of Free- 
dom sect of the Doukhobors, fled stories 
of the wealth Sorokin had gleaned from 
his followers in British Columbia. 

Heat & Light. Scott's most startling 
idea was to send to Formosa monosyl- 
labic Football Editor Annis (the “Lo- 
quacious Lithuanian”) Stukus, onetime 
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coach of the Edmonton Eskimos and 
British Columbia Lions. Scott’s theory: 
“Stukus will give the average guy a sense 
of identification with where the hell For- 
mosa is and what’s going on there.” 
Stukus filed some earnest Hemingway-like 
prose, scored a major beat by wrangling 
an exclusive interview with Chiang Kai- 
shek. Though the session produced noth- 
ing new, Scott delightedly ran Footballer 
Stukus’ picture cheek by jow!l with 
the Gimo on the front page. 

Flooding the paper with his brand 
of Sunshine, Scott made fresh and imagi- 
native use of pictures. He restored Pun- 
diteering Columnist Joe Alsop (Time, 
Oct. 27) to the editorial page, added Col- 
umnists Red Smith and Jimmy Cannon 
to the sports section. Says Scott: “You 
have to do everything with a flair if 
you're going to keep them reading the 
paper when / Love Lucy comes on. 
You're in competition all the time against 
that big glass eye.” 

With Columnist-turned-Editor Scott in 
control, the Sum is meeting the compe- 
tition with more heat and more light. 


The Found Weekend 


Hustling to get away for the weekend, 
the honey-blonde pressagent in Atlanta 
hastily dashed off a few corrections on 
the press release for her biggest client 
the new, $3,000,000 Cabana Motor Hotel 
scheduled to open last week. For a new 
punch line at the end of the story, Lois 
LaRoche scribbled: “What a spot for an 
adventurous weekend!” Then she sent the 
copy off to a mimeographing and mailing 
service. Not until she was back from her 
trip did she see the finished copy that 
had gone out to some 400 newspapers 
and magazines, and then she did not want 
to believe what she saw. Read the final 
sentence: “What a spot for an adulterous 
weekend!” 

Never had one of Lois’ releases invoked 
such attention from newsmen. Sniffed the 
American Motel Magazine: “The lowest 
form of humor.” Fumed Executive Editor 
Bill Powell of the Paducah (Ky.) Sun- 
Democrat: “If you birds have no more 
respect for your place, or no more judg- 
ment than this, please stop sending us 
stories.” Mused amused Columnist Stan 
Windhorn of the Sarasota (Fla.) Herald- 
Tribune In sheer honesty, we must 
express an admiration for this curious bit 
of candor, but from the practical point 
of view we must confess that it seems a 
terribly long way to go. 

With a blush that matched the pink 
door of her office, Lois. a pretty, 32-year 
old divorcee. wrote to everyone who got 
the release, blamed all on her handwrit- 
ing rather than on the typist who misread 
her scribbled “adventurous” for “adulter- 
ous.” Last week, despite, and/or because 
of Lois’ too curved pitch, the Cabana 
was packed to its plush eaves with ad- 
venturous VIP first-nighters. Lois could 
take little solace from the smash open- 
ing: the Cabana’s owners had let her 
contract lapse. Said she: “It’s a good 
thing I'm in business for myself. I don't 
think I could get a job.” 
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The Big O 

The lanky, well-muscled Negro made 
a high, spread-eagle leap, grabbed the ball 
and cleared the University of Cincinnati 
backboard. Whirling in the air before he 
hit the floor, he sped downcourt, dribbled 
expertly past three New York University 
defenders, plowed in and sank a difficult 
lay-up shot. Moments later, with the 
ball in his hands once again, he started to 
turn for a hook shot. Hit hard by an 
N.Y.U. player, he fell heavily to the 





Associcted Pres 
CINCINNATI'S ROBERTSON 
Also when flat on his back. 


court, but on the way down he somehow 
managed to arch the ball toward the 
basket with a flick of his powerful wrists. 
As he lay flat on his back, Cincinnati's 
Oscar Robertson watched the ball drop 
through the hoop. His expression was 
casual, as if he had expected it all along. 
The 14,587 spectators in New York's 
Madison Square Garden, who had ex- 
pected no such thing, came to their feet 
with a roar of amazement. 

Four on One? Robertson is the best 
player in college basketball today. As a 
sophomore last season, the “Big O” beat 
out such stars as Seattle’s Elgin Baylor 
ind Kansas’ Wilt (“The Stilt’) Chamber- 
lain for national scoring honors, made 
954 points (average 35.14 a game), was 
named Player of the Year. This year he 
is better still. 

Last week N.Y.U. double-teamed him 
all night, set its other players in a zone 
defense that collapsed inward on _ the 
Cincinnati star whenever he got near the 
basket. Despite everything N.Y.U. could 


do, Oscar dumped in 45 points, grabbed 
tg rebounds. On offense he threaded 
nimbly through opposing players. shoot- 
ing when free. passing off to teammates 
when hemmed in. On defense he re- 
bounded beautifully, flicked his long arms 
out with lightning speed to break up 
N.Y.U. plays, steal the ball, intercept 
passes. Through it all he drew only one 
personal foul, though he played all but 
the final 45 seconds. If he had not been 
suffering from an injured back, Robertson 
might have eclipsed his own Madison 
Square Garden scoring record of 56 points 
made last year against Seton Hall. Said 
N.Y.U. Coach Lou Rossini ruefully: “He's 
as great a basketball player as I’ve ever 
seen. I guess the only way to slop him 
would be to put four men on him and let 
one guy cover the other four.” 

School First. As basketball players go 
the Big O is no loose-jointed skyscraper. 
Solidly built at 6 ft. 5 in., 199 Ibs., he 
depends on lightning reflexes and graceful 
coordination rather than treetop height. 
Oscar makes all the shots from anywhere 
on the floor with devastating proficiency. 
Last year Robertson had the advantage 
of playing with a talented big teammate 
6 ft. 9 in. Connie Dierking, who had to 
be watched too. This year Dierking is 
gone, and Robertson is a marked man. 
Opposing teams can afford to take out- 
landish liberties in concentrating their 
defenses on him. But with the season in 
its infancy, nobody has figured a way to 
stop the Big O yet. 

Born on a Tennessee farm, Oscar lives 
with his family in the section of Indian- 
apolis known as the Dust Bowl, followed 
in the footsteps of his basketball-playing 
brothers Bailey and Henry (Bailey played 
with the Harlem Globetrotters). Cincin- 
natti fans fear the Big O may turn pro 
after this season, but Robertson insists 
he will play his senior year for the 
Bearcats. Adds his mother fiercely: “The 
pros can't touch him, I'll have something 
to say about that. He’s going to finish 
school first.” 


The Sport That Jack Built 


From the moment Jack Kramer ar- 
rived, Australians viewed him with mixed 
feelings. As coach of the U.S. Davis Cup 
squad, he was theoretically welcome. But 
as a promoter who has lured away top 
Australian stars for his professional tours 
he was viewed with ill-concealed hostility. 

Kramer had scarcely stepped off the 
plane before the Lawn Tennis Association 
of Australia spitefully banned his touring 
pros from its affiliated courts. Snapped 
one official: “Australia is Kramer's happi- 
est hunting ground. He is out to break the 
amateur game, and if the L.T.A.A. gives 
in to him now, he will succeed.” Kramer 
bristled, “I would expect this kind of 
treatment only in Russia,” added coals to 
the fire by signing Doubles Star Mervyn 
Rose, ranked No. 4 in Australia. 

Next he made fat offers to Ashley Coo- 
per and Mal Anderson, the two players on 
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He helped 
shrink the earth 


Since January Captain Lyle Richardson 
has been taking part in regular airline 
flights that cross the U. S. and com- 
pletely circle the earth. The fact that 
Qantas pilots do this is evidence of the 
superior flying skill that distinguishes 
the oldest airline in the English-speaking 
world. Coupled with really superb in- 
flight amenities, it makes Qantas the 
most thoroughly enjoyable way you can 
fly east or west around the world. And 
Qantas offers more frequent service to 
Australia than any other airline. Fre- 
quent flights to Europe, too. Ask your 
travel agent about Qantas! 


ig se 
QANTAS 


AUSTRALIA'S ROUND-THE-WORLD AIRLINE 


Call QANTAS in New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Hono- 
lulu, Vancouver, 8.C., or BOAC, general sales agent for Quntas, 
in New York, Chicago, Washington, Boston, Detroit, Miami, 
Dalles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Winnipeg, Montreal, Toronto. 


whom Australia is depending to defend 
the Davis Cup. All the while he kept up a 
drumfire of criticism against the embat- 
tled L.T.A.A., many of whose members 
argued bitterly that Kramer should resign 
from the U.S. team if he was going to 
spend his time recruiting the Aussie Cup 
defenders. Complained one official: “Kra- 
mer’s a member of the U.S. team, and 
that means we have to invite him to offi- 
cial functions. It’s a pretty ticklish situa- 
tion when you have to play host to him 
on the same day you read in the papers 





that he’s calling amateur officials ‘ex- 
tremely capable back-alley fighters.’ ” 
When the Australian press tired of 


chronicling the Kramer hassle, it turned 
loose all its superlatives on a lanky kid of 
18 that Kramer has been grooming for 
the Cup matches. Brought along chiefly 
for experience, Earl (“Butch”) Buchholz 
Jr. took hold under Kramer's tutelage, put 
some power into his scrambling game, up- 
set both Anderson and the U.S.’s Alex Ol- 
medo in the New South Wales champion- 
ships, and went to the finals before losing 
to Cooper. Cried the Sydney Daily Tele- 
graph: “A tennis prodigy.” Headlined the 
Melbourne Sun News-Pictorial: THIs v.s. 
BOY COULD TAKE DAVIS CUP FROM US. 
But in the Victoria championships last 
week, Butch pulled a thigh muscle, failed 
to survive a third-round match with for- 
midable Neale Fraser. 

In fact, the Cup seemed safe enough 
for Australia this year. U.S. Kingpin Ham 
Richardson was far off his game. and 
Butch Buchholz was still a year or so 
away from top form. But Kramer is more 
of a threat to the Aussies as a promoter 
than a coach. If he succeeds in luring 
away Cooper and Anderson in 1959 
Buchholz & Co. may give the U.S. its best 
chance in five years to recover the Cup. 


Men of Miami 


Many U.S. football fans never heard of 
Miami University of Ohio (enrollment: 
6,000). Tucked away in the little (pop. 
9,000) town of Oxford, it is far from a 
national power, remains content to pro- 
duce a middling-good football team that 
winds up near the top of the middling- 


strong Mid-American Conference each 
ygar. But on the coaching lines, Miami 
alumni assume more stature. In 1958 


Miami can boast that it has produced the 
most glittering roster of winning football 
coaches in the U.S. The record 

Paul Dietzel, Miami °48, guided Loui- 
siana State from mediocrity (5-5 in 1957) 
to its first unbeaten, untied season in half 
a century, got for L.S.U. everyone's rating 
as the nation’s best college team. for him- 
self most people's nomination as Coach 
of the Year. 

Earl Blaik, Miami ‘18 (and West Point 
*20), developed brilliant but thin material 
into a powerful, razzle-dazzle Army team 
that went through the season unbeaten 
compared favorably with the Blanchard- 
Davis powerhouses Blaik produced more 
than a decade ago. 

Ara Parseghian, Miami ‘49, trans- 
formed Northwestern, the 1957 door mat 


of the Big Ten, into a spirited team that 
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upset Michigan, Minnesota and Ohio State, 
threw scares into Iowa and Wisconsin. 

Wilbur (""“Weeb") Ewbank, Miami 28, 
molded the Baltimore Colts of the Na- 
tional Football League into a devastating 
outfit that waltzed away with the league’s 
Western Division title. 

Paul Brown, Miami °30, has the Cleve- 
land Browns out ahead in the battle for 
the N.F.L.’s Eastern Division champion- 
ship, may find himself matching Miami- 
molded brains with Ewbank at year’s end 
in pro football’s world series. 

Miami could also take pride in two 
men who had coached there and gone on 
to bigger things. Ohio State’s Woody 
Hayes, who coached at Miami in 1949-50, 
made his team a season-long threat in the 
Big Ten. Sid Gillman, Miami's coach in 
1944-47, has steered the Los Angeles 
Rams into second place in the N.F.L. 
Western Division. 

Such group success is hardly coinciden- 
tal. Miami believes in putting its football 
coaches to work in the classroom. The cur- 
rent head coach, John Pont (Miami '52), 
teaches 45 hours a year in football funda- 
mentals. Every coach on the Miami staff 
takes a hand in formal instruction sessions. 
After they graduate, Miami alumni form 
a close-knit group, and they help one an- 
other along. Ewbank formerly served on 
Brown's staff. Parseghian got the job at 
Northwestern through Athletic Director 
Stu Holcomb, himself a former Miami 
coach (1942-43). Dietzel assisted Blaik at 
West Point, was hired by L.S.U. with a 
strong recommendation from Blaik. 

Many other Miamians are active in 
coaching. At least 17 are serving as assist- 
ant coaches in the college and pro ranks. 
At last count, 37 were football coaches in 
Ohio high schools, and 31 were serving 
as athletic directors or coaches of sports 
other than football in the state’s school 
system. In little Oxford, Miami is proud 
of them all. 
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Things are different overseas today. In recent years, 


world trade has grown faster than world output of industrial 
goods and farm products. In 1957, value of goods exchanged 
exceeded $100 billion, nearly twice what it was in 1949. Can 
your business benefit from this expansion in trade? Ask the 
man who can do more for you overseas, your FNCB banker. 
{= =] 24-page booklet free. Write FNCB, Dept. 3B, 55 Wall St., N. Y., N. ¥ 
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Why First National City 
can do more for you overseas 


World Wide Branch Coverage. 73 in 25 countries. 


Long Experience. Branches date back to 1902. 


Large Staff. 6,000 skilled Citibankers overseas. 


Your Bank Overseas. Branches handle personal, 
business accounts, loans, advances, securities 
Long-Standing Relationships with correspondent 
banks in every important free-world city 

Facts Quickly Available from over 200,000 for- 
eign credit files at Head Office, 55 Wall St 
Personalized Attention to collections, transfers, 
letters of credit, foreign exchange problems 

On Call at Head Office, or thru any FNCB 
Branch or correspondent, are 75 officers. with 
nearly 1,000 years service overseas, and a staff 
of 1,200, handling 47,000 overseas items daily. 


First in World Wide Banking 
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MEDICINE 





The A.M.A. & the Aged 


For the nation’s growing army of old- 
sters, most of whom cannot afford health 
insurance, a plan was offered last week 
by the A.M.A.’s Council on Medical 
Service. Patterned after programs now 
available only in limited areas under local 
Blue Shield auspices, it would encourage 
a nationwide system of low-cost, prepaid 
voluntary health insurance for oldsters 
below a certain income level (not yet 
determined). To make the plan work, 
physicians must agree to accept lower- 
than-usual fees for their services to such 





GP CorFin 
Seven days in the week. 


patients. The all-powerful House of Dele- 
gates approved the plan unanimously, 
thus put the A.M.A. on record as urging 
its 176,000 members to get behind it. 
Other briefs from the A.M.A.’s annual 
clinical meetings in Minneapolis last week: 
@ As General Practitioner of the Year, 
who rates a gold medal, the delegates 
chose Dr. Lonnie Alfonso Coffin, 68, of 
Farmington, Iowa, who has been prac- 
ticing there for 44 years, ten of them as 
the town’s only physician, and eight of 
them since he had a heart attack. “I prac- 
tice,” said he, “seven days a week and 
whenever I’m needed.” 
@ A “remarkable new lung disease,” for 
which no cause has been found, was de- 
scribed in an exhibit mounted by the 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology. 
Called pulmonary alveolar proteinosis 
(because protein-like particles are depos- 
ited in the lungs’ alveoli, or air sacs), it 
has been found in 27 patients, all but 
one in the last three years. Sometimes 
heralded by fever, it is usually marked 
by labored breathing, a cough and chest 
pain, while in X rays the lungs look 
waterlogged. Nine patients have died, five 
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have improved, the rest show no change. 
@ Patients whose lives are threatened by 
bleeding ulcers and who may need mas- 
sive blood transfusions can be saved by 
a chilling technique worked out by the 
University of Minnesota’s Department of 
Surgery, reported its chief, Dr. Owen H. 
Wangensteen. The patient swallows a bal- 
loon through which a frigid (23° F.) 
solution of alcohol and water is circulated. 
The chilling cuts down blood flow, and 
also the secretion of gastric juices to a 
negligible level so that they can no longer 
digest the stomach wall at the ulcer site. 
In ten patients it has taken an average 
of 25 cold-stomach hours to stop the 
bleeding. 


Neurotics at Heart 

With seeming good reason, the New 
England train conductor worried about 
his heart. For ten years he had lived with 
a diagnosis of coronary artery disease 
“confirmed” by several doctors. He was 
retired and lived on workmen’s compen- 
sation. But the diagnosis was deceptive. 
The conductor happened to be one of an 
unknown number of Americans who so 
fear heart trouble that they feel the 
symptoms without ever having the dis- 
ease. In fact, the conductor’s “illness” 
meant so much to him that he lived for 
nothing else. When doctors later could 
find no heart disease and cut off his com- 
pensation, the patient died suddenly— 
apparently a suicide. 

“Cardiac neurosis” is more widespread 
than laymen—or many doctors—realize. 
In the A.M.A. Journal three specialists 
report on a six-year study of 27 New 
England patients (including the conduc- 
tor). All complained of chronic chest 
pains; all were exhaustively studied and 
found free of physical heart disease. To 
most of them, neurotics at heart, this 
was not really news; they had already 
had this word from several doctors. Such 
unsatisfactory verdicts sent them to still 
other doctors until they got the grave 
diagnoses they wanted. 

In contrast with patients who had real 
heart disease but often denied any pain, 
the neurotics persistently described the 
most severe symptoms. They identified 
themselves with genuine _heart-dise¢ 
victims ranging from relatives to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. They also showed “a 
high degree of secondary gain’ —profiting 
from their imagined ailments, they got 
warm family sympathy and financial 
help, which released them from pressures 
and responsibility. 

When told the bad news that their 
health was good, the neurotics angrily 
refused to believe it. One man went so 
far as to collect notarized statements 
from numerous friends to prove his con- 
tinued pain. Another rushed off to a sec- 
ond VA hospital, succeeded in getting 
back his angina pectoris status (and Gov- 
ernment compensation). Advanced car- 
diac neurotics, concluded the doctors, 
cannot give up their way of life. It may 








even be dangerous to disillusion them, 
and best to go on treating them as real 
heart patients. In fact, ‘their eventual 
incapacity equals [that from] the most 
serious type of heart disease.” 


The Big Meal 


At 19, Sharry Rubin was an up-and- 
coming TV actress (such shows as Play- 
house go and Armstrong Circle Theater), 
and keeping her 5-ft.-5-in. frame down 
to a model-shapely too Ibs. Daughter of 
a New York City leather-goods manu- 
facturer, Sharry had emotional problems 
that sent her to a psychiatrist and may 
have helped her vivid portrayal of a dis- 
turbed teen-ager in The Case for Room 
One morning last month, at her 
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SHARRY RvuBIN 
Four quarts in the stomach. 


family’s home in Hewlett Harbor, L.I, 
Sharry Rubin sought emotional satisfac- 
tion, probably for an unconscious need, 
by gorging herself. She put away the 
equivalent of three full meals, including 
a lot of meat. In midafternoon she was 
admitted to Meadowbrook Hospital with 
crippling abdominal pain; early in the 
evening, when doctors were about to 
operate, she died. 

Last week Nassau County’s Medical 
Examiner Leslie Lukash told why. Sharry 
Rubin's bloated stomach had refused— 
possibly because of her emotional tension 
—to empty through its lower outlet. The 
excess food digesting in the stomach drew 
in fluid and built up a powerful back 
pressure. As Sharry made violent but vain 
efforts to release this pressure by vomit- 
ing, it burst the upper part of the stom- 
ach. The contents (more than 4 qts.) be- 
gan to spill into the abdominal cavity, 
caused peritonitis. 

Spontaneous stomach rupture some- 
times follows overdosing with sodium bi- 
carbonate, but is uncommon from any 
cause. A case like Sharry Rubin’s is rare 


indeed. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Best of the Year 


For automakers. still trying to gauge 
the market for 1959 models, the news last 
week was the best of the year. During the 
last ten days of November, dealers so!d an 
average 18,400 cars a day, the fastest- 
se'ling pace of ’58. This was 13.7% over 
the midmonth and some 57% over the 
frst ten days. For December as a whole 
sales are forecast at 450,c00, up from 
292,000 in October and an _ estimated 
368,000 in November. 

Encouraged by the news from the sales 
floors, automakers last week concentrated 
on stepping up production. Though 
Chrysler Corp. suffered a 14% drop in 
output because of labor troubles, General 
Motors scheduled a rise of 25%, Ford 
21%. Not until dealers have all the cars 
they want, sometime in January, will au- 
tomakers know whether the present spurt 
is temporary or the signal of a good year 
ahead. Only then will the industry know 
whether auto sales can avoid the sharp dip 
of last January (see chart), when the auto 
recession really bit in. 

For other businessmen the sales news 
last week was also good. The Commerce 
Department disclosed that independent 
wholesalers’ sales hit $11.2 billion in Oc- 
tober, up from $10.3 billion in Septem- 
ber. It was the second consecutive month 
in which wholesalers surpassed 1957 sales. 
Retailing news was just as good. In Octo- 
ber retailers racked up $17 billion, back 
all the way to pre-recession records of 
mid-1957- 

The rising sales have checked the dras- 
tic cutting of inventories, one of the 
heaviest pressures on the economy. Man- 
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ufacturers’ inventories of finished goods in 
October held to the same $48.9 billion 
level as September, the first month since 
August 1957 that manufacturers did not 
cut stocks. Instead of living off their 
stocks, as they had been for a year, busi- 
nessmen were stepping up their buying 
again. One immediate result was a lessen- 
ing of unemployment. The Labor Depart- 
ment reported that employment picked up 
in most of the nation’s major industrial 
centers last month. Six areas were re- 
moved from the substantial unemploy- 
ment list (Indianapolis. Minneapolis-St. 
Paul. Fort Worth, Dayton, Hamilton- 
Middletown, Ohio, and Columbus, Ga.), 
leaving 83. lowest since last March. 


Tough Talk at N.A.M. 


“IT know of no time in our country’s 
history when the forces of intelligent con- 
servatism have been in greater danger 
of obliteration.” So said Postmaster Gen- 
eral Arthur E. Summerfield in the major 
speech before the National Association 
of Manufacturers’ 63rd annual congress. 
In the kind of rousing talk that N.A.M. 
members like to hear, Summerfield warned 
that “America today teeters on the prec- 
ipice of a labor-bossed Congress,” was 
sure that President Eisenhower will pro- 
pose legislation to protect workers “from 
exploitation by unscrupulous and corrupt 
union bosses.” Unless antitrust law princi- 
ples are applied to the “labor-boss mo- 
nopoly” and businessmen become active in 
politics, he said, government and, “heaven 
forbid, eventually perhaps the White 
House itself’ may be dominated “by a 
militant group of labor union bosses.” 

The 2,000 delegates, meeting in Man- 
hattan, also heard some talk that pleased 
them less. Lebanon’s Charles Malik, pres- 
ident of the U.N. General Assembly, and 
Carlos Romulo, Philippine Ambassador to 
Washington, both declared that the U.S. 
is losing prestige in the eyes of other 
nations. Malik said that “the number of 
countries which either vote against or 
abstain with respect to texts sponsored 
or supported by the U.S. has been on 
the increase in recent years.” Said Romu- 
lo, a longtime friend of the U.S.; “The 
once ingrained belief in the Asian mind of 
the invincibility, the superiority and the 
invulnerability of the West is gone, for- 
gotten.” The U.S., he said, has lost much 
Asian good will by confusing “legitimate 
nationalism” with Communism. 

A more direct attack on the U.S. Gov- 
ernment was made by Ian F. McRae, 
board chairman of Canadian General 
Electric Co., Ltd. and president of the 
Canadian Manufacturers Association. Ap- 
parently smarting from a recent Justice 
Department antitrust suit against General 
Electric Co. involving the company's Ca- 
nadian subsidiary, McRae lashed out at 
the U.S. for continually “interfering in 
one way or another with the operation of 
U.S.-owned companies in Canada,” criti- 
cized U.S. tariff policies. Said he: “Cana- 














Ben Martin 
N.A.M.’s Hope 
"We are not reactionary." 


dian products, with few exceptions, are 
rigorously excluded from the rich Amer- 
ican market by your high tariffs.” 

Compared to all the hot talk, the opin- 
ions of incoming N.A.M. President Stan- 
ley C. Hope, 65, onetime president of 
Esso Standard Oil Co., were calm and 
restrained. A native of Springfield, Mass., 
Hope was president of an oil-equipment 
company before joining Esso, after his 
retirement last July joined SoundScriber : 
Corp. of New Haven, Conn. as president 
—on a three-day-a-week basis. 

At a press conference, Hope said that 
both labor and management are to blame 
for their wrangles, added that right now 
the nation’s labor laws “are in pretty good 
shape.” Said Hope: “The quicker we con- 
vince the public we are not a reactionary 
organization, the better it will be for 
N.A.M.” 


T.W.A. Settles 


Trans World Airlines last week settled 
its 16-day strike, but the labor fog con- 
tinued to swirl thickly around other ma- 
jor U. S. airlines. After a marathon ne- 
gotiating conference in Kansas City, Mo., 
T.W.A. agreed on a three-year pact that 
will give its 6,700 mechanics a total wage 
increase of 44¢ an hour (to $2.95 in the 
pact’s third year), just about what Na- 
tional Airlines settled for two weeks ago. 
Back into the air this week went T.W.A.’s 
fleet of 199 planes. 

A few other airlines flew into clearer 
weather—at least for the time being. 
Thirty-three stewardesses on Lake Central 
Airlines, a small Midwest feeder line, 
ended an eleven-day walkout after win- 
ning a 20% wage hike and increased ex- 
pense allowances. Pan American World 
Airways averted immediate trouble when 
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the Transport Workers Union unexpected- 
ly promised not to hamper Pan Am with 
walkouts or slowdowns while negotiations 
for a new contract are in progress. North- 
east Airlines escaped a strike by reach- 
ing an accord with the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, keeping the terms 
secret until after ratification by the union 
membership. 

At Eastern Air Lines, struck by both 
mechanics and flight engineers, no settle- 
ment was in sight after two weeks of 
shutdown. The mechanics, who want a 
49¢-an-hour pay boost, last week turned 
down as “totally unacceptable” an East- 
ern offer to meet its demands because 
Eastern did not include sufficient retro- 
active provisions or agree to change work- 
ing conditions. Eastern’s flight engineers, 
who originally walked out to protest the 
company’s requirement that they take 
flight training before serving on jet planes, 
switched to striking for higher wages and 
better working conditions after a court 
enjoined them from striking on the flight- 
training issue. At week's end negotiations 
had been broken off, and union officials 
were warning their members to dig in for 
a long strike. 

American Airlines kept its planes aloft 
in the face of a threatened pilot strike 
only by protection of a court order. The 
order forbade the pilots to strike before 
this week, when the court was to decide 
whether it will make its injunction per- 
manent. But the very threat of strike, 
charged American, had hurt its business 
by causing ‘travelers to switch to other 
lines or other transportation. In the first 
request in airline history for reparations 
in a nonstrike period, American asked the 
court to force the pilots to pay $90,000 
daily in damages since Nov. 22, when its 
members planned to quit work. If the 
pilots strike, American wants $850,000 a 
day in damages. 


AUTOMATION 


National Cashes In 

When it comes to automation, U.S. de- 
partment stores still slosh around in the 
Ice Age. This week the biggest of them 
all, Manhattan's Macy’s, announced a deal 
with National Cash Register Co. for the 
first major automated system. Due to 
start whirring in 1961, the $1,000,000 sys- 
tem will speed Macy's customer-account 
billing 25-fold. By punching a few but- 
tons on a keyboard, operators can register 
each of Macy’s 40,000 daily charge sales 
on tape, which is later fed to a computer. 
It sorts the bills, tots them up, prepares 
the bills for the customer, registers the 
return payments. Macy’s may even ex- 
tend N.C.R.’s system to inventory con- 
trol, get daily reports on everything in 
stock, be able to increase its return on in- 
vestment by 10% to 15%. Says N.C.R. 
Chairman Stanley Charles (“Chick’) Al- 
lyn, 67: “The stage is set for a revolu- 
tionary change in the handling of paper- 
work.” 

Millions for Research. The break- 
through at Macy’s is the result of a ma- 
jor advance at venerable N.C.R., the 
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N.C.R.'s ALLYN 
"A revolutionary change.” 


world’s No. 1 seller of cash registers and 
No. 2 maker of office equipment (after 
International Business Machines). N.C.R. 
is hustling to expand beyond mechanical 
to electronic machines. In this fiercely 
competitive field, N.C.R. started long aft- 
er IBM, Remington Rand or Burroughs; 
its real push began only in 1952, when 
N.C.R. bought the small Computer Re- 
search Corp. of Hawthorne, Calif. (Trae, 
Oct. 6, 1952). Since then it has moved 
fast, boosted its research and development 
bill from $2,600,000 (1.1% of sales) to 
$14 million (3.6% of sales). This year’s 
heavy research outlay is the chief reason 





why earnings will dip from last year’s 
$18 million to about $15 million, on ex- 
pected sales of some $400 million. 

N.C.R.’s restless research has brought 
some exciting new inventions, such as a 
carbonless carbon paper (chemically coat- 
ed sheets that reproduce type on impact). 
While working on this, N.C.R. discovered 
a method of enclosing liquid in micro- 
scopic gelatin capsules, thus making a 
liquid look and act like a solid. So treated, 
castor oil becomes tasteless—because it is 
covered with gelatin. More than 1,000 
companies are investigating the process to 
see if it can be used for their own prod- 
ucts. and the Pentagon has contracted 
with National to “encapsulate” liquid 
rocket fuel so that it will pack the power 
of liquid propellant, yet have the handy 
convenience of a solid. 

Brains for Banks. While N.C.R. hopes 
to cash in with these and other new spe- 
cialty products, Allyn feels that the big 
market is for small computers and auto- 
mated office equipment for small as well 
as big companies. He is willing to let 
IBM and Remington Rand dominate the 
market for huge scientific computers while 
he guides N.C.R.’s research into the 
broader market for smaller business com- 
puters. “We're aiming for fields where we 
can sell more than one computer,” says 
Allyn. “We would rather make the Chev- 
rolet than the Rolls-Royce.” 

Last year N.C.R. announced an auto- 
mation system for banks, the first such 
system for “the world’s biggest bookkeep- 
ing job”’—the handling of ten billion 
checks (total amount: $2.5 trillion) 
cashed yearly in the U.S. In N.C.R.’s sys- 
tem, which soon will go to work in banks, 
each check is imprinted with code num- 
bers that identify the bank, the signer, 
the number of the transaction. Sorting 
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FOREIGN INVESTMENT guaran- 
tees, by which Government insures 
private U.S. investments abroad 
against expropriation or war (Time, 
July 28), are due for big expansion. 
Administration will ask to boost 
maximum Government coverage from 
$500 million to $1 billion; Congress 
is favorably disposed because pro- 
gram, instead of losing money, actu- 
ally has put $3,000,000 in Treasury. 


AIRMAIL SUBSIDIES, which have 
been declining since Korean war, will 
jump by $10,455,000 to $61,786,000 in 
fiscal 1960. More than 75% of total 
will go to local feeder airlines. 


SHOE PRICES will rise as much as 
10% this spring, say makers. Men’s 
shoes will feel the pinch most. 


AIRCRAFT EXCHANGE, INC. 
will be set up as a clearinghouse to 
match buyers and sellers of the 4,000 
piston planes that are expected to go 
on the block in next five years. The 
founder, former American Airlines 
Executive Robert Helliesen, hopes 
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exchange will also be able to put 
otential buyers in touch with lend- 
ing agencies for necessary financing. 


LONGEST ROAD TUNNEL in 
world will be carved through Mont 
Blanc in the Alps, will run seven 
miles between Italy and France, cut 
road distance from Paris to Milan 
by 194 miles. Cost: $31.6 million. 


EASIER CREDIT will be offered 
to smaller companies. Small Busi- 
ness Administration formerly han- 
dled only loans to firms with fewer 
than 500 employees. But with new 
ruling under Small Business Invest- 
ment Act, which made $250 million 
available in credit (Time, June 9), 
almost any business is eligible if it 
has assets of less than $5,000,000, 
annual profits less than $150,000. 


EXOTIC FUEL DEAI will link 
Dow Chemical with U.S. Borax 
(Time, June 10, 1957) to research 
ways for economic manufacture of 
boron trichloride, used in  high- 
energy Space Age fuels. 
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T seemed as if 

the only friend 
the hapless subur- 
ban commuter had 
last week was a bold, 
brainy lawyer who 
started in the rail- 
road business a mere 
four years ago. The man: Ben Walter 
Heineman, 44, chairman of the 9,096- 
mile Chicago & North Western Railway, 
which inaugurated a new commuter plan 
that could well serve as a guide to trou- 
bled roads across the U.S. They sorely 
needed help, Last week the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad moaned that it was going 
broke from its $4,000,000-to-$5,000,000- 
a-year passenger deficit in commuter- 
heavy New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, said it would ask the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to let it 
end all passenger service. A few days 
later the Lackawanna Railroad threat- 
ened to drop all New Jersey passenger 
runs unless it was excused from paying 
property taxes. 

The North Western’s Heineman firm- 
ly believes that, in the Jet Age, “the 
long-haul passenger business has no fu- 
ture—it is dead.” But he also preaches 
that short-haul commuter service can be 
both efficient and profitable. 

First, though, many roadblocks must 
be cleared away. “Too many commut- 
ers,’’ says Heineman, “use the train only 
when weather is bad, but drive their 
own cars to town when the weather is 
good. Well, if they want a $1,000,000 
piece of equipment to be waiting at the 
station for them every day, they had 
better pay for it every day.” The Heine- 
man plan aims to turn the fair-weather 
riders into faithful, fulltime riders. To 
do it, the North Western more than 
doubled prices of one-way tickets for 
close-in riders, thus making it costly to 
be an irregular, close-in commuter. But 
it scaled down the increase so that there 
was no change in fares for far-out riders 
and little change in monthly tickets. 
Heineman promised a much faster ride 
for the extra money. 





Albert Fenn—Lire 





N times past, North Western com- 

muter trains were slowed down by 
the necessity of making a multitude of 
stops within the city, many of them less 
than a mile apart. Heineman closed 28 
stations within Chicago and the close-in 
suburbs. While the line thus lost 3,000 
close-in passengers, it guaranteed better 
service to its 43,000 far-out commuters, 
cut their riding time to the Loop by one 
to 19 minutes. 

For a final touch Heineman tossed 
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Commuter's Friend 





HEINEMAN 


out the ticket-punching system that has 
become a symbol of the commuter. So 
many commuters were slipping past the 
conductor because he was too busy to 
punch their tickets on crowded trains 
that the North Western was done out of 
$580,000 yearly. Commuters will now 
carry “flash” tickets, which clip to the 
back of the seat, are color-coded so the 
conductor can tell at a glance where 
each rider must get off, 


OME veterans of the tradition-bound 

railroad industry are wagering that 
Ben Heineman’s commuter plan will fall 
flat—and a few are quietly hoping it 
will, since Heineman is not one of their 
up-from-the-roundhouse breed. The son 
of a wealthy Wausau, Wis. lumberman 
who went broke in the Depression, 
Heineman studied law at Northwestern 
University (°36), set up practice in Chi- 
cago. In 1954, invited in by dissident in- 
vestors, he won an acrimonious proxy 
war for control of the little Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railway, boosted earnings 
fast. In 1956, with one-third of its stock 
in his control, Heineman went after the 
much bigger but shaky North Western, 
was invited in by the board as chairman. 
A few hours after taking over, Heine- 
man left on a six-week, 9,000-mile tour 
along North Western’s tracks. He learned 
that what was needed was radical mod- 
ernization. He chopped the North West- 
ern’s managerial deadwood, hired bright 
young railroad pros. He brought in mod- 
ern bookkeeping machines and mechan- 
ized track-laying equipment, completely 
dieselized the line. He also became the 
foremost critic of union featherbedding 
in rails, trimmed his own payrolls from 
26,300 to 18,500—but was a shrewd 
enough labor negotiator to avoid a full- 
scale strike. 

Heineman’s fresh ideas and heavy in- 
vestments have just begun to pay in 
1958, a bad year for many another rail- 
road. In the first six months the North 
Western loSt $2,322,000. But then the 
North Western turned around, brought 
in ten-month earnings of $3,440,000— 
despite the $2,000,000-a-year commuter 
deficit. So confident is Heineman that 
his new commuter plan will turn red ink 
to black that he has ordered 36 new, air- 
conditioned, 161-passenger commuter 
coaches at a cost of $5,600,000. Says 
Ben Heineman: “If we can provide a 
fast, reliable, comfortable ride, then 
people will ride the suburban railroad, 
and read the papers and relax in prefer- 
ence to beating their brains out against 
traffic. It is our conviction that by using 
ingenuity we can do the job.” 
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machines, which N.C.R. developed jointly 
with Pitney-Bowes and General Electric, 
then use electronic eyes to “read” code 
numbers, sort checks or deposit slips at 
the rate of 7,500 per hour v. 500 by hand. 
Then, using N.C.R.’s Post-Tronic, which 
is already in use, the checks are posted to 
the bank’s records and the customer's ac- 
count. In only two years, 800 U.S. banks 
have invested more than $40 million for 
3.434 Post-Tronic units, boosting N.C.R.’s 
machine sales by 5%. 

By 1960 the system will be enlarged 
to automate almost all banking office 
work, Coming out next year is a new unit 
that will print the dollar amount of each 
check in magnetic ink. Checks will not 
only be sorted electronically, but added 
up as well. By 1960, N.C.R. will add still 
other units to electronically sort and re- 
cord virtually all money movements in 
the bank and with other automated banks. 

Favors for Foreigners. N.C.R. still 
rings up almost half its gross on the 
trusty mechanical cash register—a_ rapid- 
ly changing device itself. A year ago, 
N.C.R. put on the market a $2,000 regis- 
ter that automatically calculates change 
from a transaction, dispenses the coins. 
Around the world, 4,500,000 N.C.R. reg- 
isters are in daily use. 

To businessmen abroad, N.C.R. is as 
well known as Coca-Cola, and so is Chair- 
man Chick Allyn, an articulate advocate 
of freer trade who has served as U.S. rep- 
resentative on the U.N. Economic Com- 
mission for Europe and UNESCO. Allyn 
can really document the value of freer 
trade. In 104 foreign countries, N.C.R. 
employs 22,000 (of whom only six are 
Americans), draws 40% of its sales and 
50% of its profits—much of them re- 
invested abroad. “We often adapt our 
production to individual foreign needs,” 
says Allyn. “In the Middle East, they 
want to do bookkeeping in Arabic. So we 
made a machine that works in Arabic, 
writes from right to left using 72 charac- 
ters, variations on characters and figures. 
Now we have all the Mideast business in 
our pocket.” To keep atop the foreign 
market, Allyn leaves his Dayton office for 
about 40,000 miles of round-the-world 
travel yearly, usually accompanied by 
N.C.R.’s President Richard Schantz Oel- 
man, 49. Says Allyn: “If I did not travel, 
I'd probably say ‘No’ to every suggestion. 
It would have been easy to sit at home in 
Dayton and say we don’t need book- 
keeping machines in Arabic.” 


SHIPPING 
Doria's Daughter 


Only eleven days after the Andrea 
Doria sank off Nantucket two years ago, 
the state-controlled Italian Line decided 
to commission Genoa’s great Ansaldo 
shipyards to build a replacement. This 
week the Doria’s nearly completed suc- 
cessor, the $30 million Leonardo da Vinci, 
slid down the ways. 

Like the Doria and her sister postwar 
ship from the Ansaldo yards, the Cristo- 
foro Colombo, the Leonardo upholds the 
Italian reputation for style and tourist- 
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"Phere are stars in the sky 


fie 


qs well as thunder-and iepiaritg , 


There is goodwill in the hearts of men 

at Christmas. There’s a warm welcome for the neighbor 
—a deep desire for friendship between nations—a 
determination to achieve lasting peace. »« Clouds scud 
along the horizon, sometimes building up to frightening 
thunderheads. Angry voices thunder without reason—and 
threats, like lightning, break and crash over the people's 
heads. »« Yet the eternal stars are there—stars of Hope, 
of Faith, of Love—now dimmed or hidden by the clouds 
—now breaking through with a clarity and brilliance and 
strength that will not be denied. »« May these stars 

be seen and followed by the wise men of all nations. 

May they light the path to peace. 

That is the Christmas prayer of the people. 





CHRISTMAS 1958 ¢ BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Once more we reprint this now familiar prayer of ours, exactly as it was written eleven years ago. 








WHEN 
you 
BUILD 


select your 
Electrical Contractor 
with the same care 
you select 
your Architect, 
your Engineer, 
your Builder. 


The importance of electricity in modern retailing is tremendous. Example: one dollar out of every 
ten spent in the construction of today's retail stores is for the electrical content of the building. 


NE C: 


National Electrical Contractors Association 


610 RING BUILDING. WASHINGTON 











catching comfort, from her  rakishly 
angled superstructure to her 536 cabins 
equipped with individually controlled air 
conditioning and infra-red heat, and her 
retractable stabilizer fins for smoother 
steaming in rough weather. Planned for 
1,300 passengers, compared to the Doria’s 
1,290, the Leonardo at 32,000 tons and 
760 ft. is 10% heavier and longer. The 
extra weight is accounted for by safety 
precautions, including additional compart- 
menting of the hull. The Doria sank when 
three of its twelve compartments were 
flooded; the Da Vinci will float with three 
of its 15 compartments flooded. When the 
Leonardo goes into service in 1960, Italy 
expects to have a powerful new dollar 
earner as the flagship of her already 
prosperous fleet. 

At Kure, Japan, the onetime Japanese 
Imperial Naval Yard, now operated by 
U.S. Tanker Tycoon Daniel K. Ludwig's 
National Bulk Carriers, Inc., launched the 
world’s largest tanker, the 104,500-ton 
(loaded) Universe Apollo. The first of 
five planned supertankers, the Universe 
surpasses the largest previous bulk car- 
riers, Ludwig's 85,000-ton tankers. With a 
length of gso ft. and a beam of 135 ft., 
Universe Apollo is the widest merchant 
ship afloat, and the third longest 
(ranking after the Queen Elizabeth and 
the Queen Mary). 


World Boycott 


From Portland, Ore. to Piraeus, seamen 
last week staged a four-day international 
boycott against ships flying the flags of 
Panama, Liberia, Honduras and Costa 
Rica, which, taken together, form the 
world’s fastest-growing merchant fleet 
(717 in 1951, 1,695 today). The boy- 
cott, sponsored by the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation, which 
claims 200 affiliates in 62 nations with 
7,000,000 members, was the start of a 
campaign to harass owners of ‘“conven- 
ience” or “runaway” flag vessels, so called 
because the PanLibHonCo nations levy 
negligible taxes, have lower labor and 
safety standards than the U.S. and other 
leading maritime nations. An estimated 
45% of all the convenience-flag vessels 
are controlled by U.S. citizens, 45% by 
Greeks, 10% by other nationals. 

In all parts of the world, except the 
U.S. and Canada, the boycott turned out 
to be little more than a token effort to 
dramatize how the convenience-flag ves- 
| sels have cost seamen in seafaring coun- 

tries thousands of jobs. While the I.T.F. 

estimated that around 200 vessels were 

hit by the boycott, the number was low- 
er; about 125 ships were affected in the 

U.S., eight in Canada, 30 in Europe and 
| the rest of the world. 

High Wages. Even so, the boycott was 
more of a success than a failure. In the 
U.S. 16 unions, including the National 
Maritime Union, the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union and James R. Hoffa’s Team- 
sters, banded together to tie up Pan- 
LibHonCo ships, primarily in East Coast 
and Southern ports. 

U.S. owners say that they would like 
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Give 
Seagram’s Gin 
in the 

Martini Master 
to all your 
friends... 


including you! 


For the man who (as the Yuletide 
ads say) has EVERYTHING, we 

have invented a new Something. 

It is the Martini Master (with 
easy-to-remove label). And notice 
how it glows invitingly with 

94 proof Seagram’s Golden Gin. Buy 
it yourself ...or hint broadly. And 
don’t forget your friends! 

The rewards, obviously are 

double. Not only do you get the 
famous improved gin that 
revitalized the martini, but you can 
stir as you never stirred before: 
Stir in a handsome antiqued glass 
Martini Master with screw-on 
strainer top! Stir with the pride of 
re-creating the martini from 
scratch into smooth, from damp 


into dry, from prose into poetry! 


The Martini Master, to the chagrin 





of our company treasurer, is 





4 jy: Va available to you at no extra cost. 
——7 ae 


a ee As a result, however, it is 


emphatically in limited supply. 


SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 94 PROOF, DISTILLED DRY GIN, DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. Now 94 proof at no increase in price 
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nothing better than to run their ships 
under the U.S. flag and manned by U.S. 
seamen. But they claim that high U.S. 
wages and taxes force them to fly foreign 
flags to compete in the international 
market. It costs $44,000 per month to 
run a U.S.-flag Liberty ship. $19,000 per 
month for a Liberian-flag Liberty ship. 
U.S. tax law requires a vessel to be 
amortized over 20 years, whereas con- 
venience-flag ships usually do it in ten. 
The U.S. Maritime Administration recog- 
nizes these economic facts of life, tacitly 
encourages U.S. owners to build and oper- 
ate ships under foreign flags, since they 
would be available to the U.S. in war. 

Legal Tangles. At week's end, partial- 
ly as a result of the attacks on the Pan- 
LibHonCo nations, Costa Rica canceled 
the registration of 128 foreign-owned 
ships in arrears on tax payments, said it 
would go ahead with plans to abandon 
all convenience-flag registration at the end 
of this month. Greek shipowners agreed 
to negotiate with the Greck seamen’s 
union for more jobs; U.S. unions said 
that they will continue to boycott. 

This raises the prospect of involved 
legal tangles in U.S. courts. Last week, 
when American and Greek owners of 
foreign-flag vessels sought injunctions to 
halt picketing, judges differed on what 
rights they were entitled to. Wrote Lon- 
don’s Financial Times: “The international 
labour boycott is a dangerous and, in 
principle, undesirable practise; on the 
other hand, these shipowners have de- 
liberately put themselves outside national 
loyalties and cannot claim their protec- 
tion. They cannot ask for the benefit of 
responsibilities they do not accept, or of 
taxes they do not pay.” 


TOYS 
Models to Mars 


In his office at Convair in San Diego 
last week, Space Age Planner Krafft A. 
Ehricke inspected the first 20-in.-long 
model of Helios,* a chemical and nuclear 
spaceship he envisions for interplanetary 
travel. For two hours Ehricke mused over 
his Helios with three visitors, while he 
suggested minute changes in the model's 
engine, then gave his O.K. for its pro- 
duction. A full-size prototype of Ehricke’s 
spaceship may be ten years and millions 
of dollars away. But next year plastic 
model kits of Helios, ready to assemble, 
will be in the hands of schoolboys around 
the world. Price: $1.98. 

Helios is the latest model of Revell, 
Inc. of Venice, Calif., the world’s largest 
maker of plastic model kits (nearly 30 
million sold last year), whose retail sales 
have rocketed from $2,250,000 to $35 
million in only ten years. Says Revell’s 
41-year-old President Lewis H. Glaser: 
“Assembling models is the nation’s lead- 
ing hobby. It even beats stamp collect- 
ing.” This year total model kit sales will 


* Helios was the Greek god of the sun, but 
according to Ehricke the word stands for 
“heteropowered earth-launched interorbital 
spacecraft.” 
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Garrett—Howard 
G Laser & Moon Rocket 


Ready to fly around the world. 


account for $75 million of the $1.5 bil- 
lion spent on toys. Among Revell’s new 
models for Christmas buying: a three- 
stage manned rocket to the moon (price: 
$1.98) and a Jupiter-C intermediate-range 
missile (price $1.98). To attract girls, 
there will be $1.98 life-size models of 
Walt Disney’s squirrel Perri, a tiny 
koala bear and a beagle puppy, each with 
three bags of fur and a sprayer to apply 
the coat. 

Making Them Real. The key factoe 
behind Revell’s success is the models’ 
authenticity. To achieve it, Revell em- 
ploys an intelligence network in 70 coun- 
tries where the company’s models are 
sold. When Revell decided to produce the 
then-secret Russian Yak-25, a jet fighter 
(nickname: the Flashlight), it collected 
photos and details from overseas clients, 
got everything but the plane’s landing 
gear. Relying on their study of other Red 
aircraft, Revell’s engineers designed the 


Associated Press 
Farm Boy Woop with Mom & WINNER 


Ready to hang on the hook? 





Yak’s landing gear as they figured the 
Russians would. Four months later, an 
official Soviet photo proved Revell’s de- 
sign correct. 

Getting current U.S. weapons into mod- 
el production sometimes is just as hard. 
Revell engineers hunted for information 
and photos so diligently for the Lockheed 
F-104 Starfighter model that when Revell 
forwarded its drawings to the company 
for approval, they were too authentic; 
a secret stamp was slapped on them until 
the Air Force cleared vital details a month 
later. For the Russian T-34 tank model, 
Revell badgered the Israeli army into 
sending drawings and details of Soviet 
T-34s the Egyptians had abandoned in 
the Sinai desert in 1956. 

A Washer & Maxwell. Revell got into 
models in 1947, when President Glaser, 
who had tried his hand at radio repair 
work and plastics fabrication, decided to 
make a “detailed and authentic” plastic 
toy washing machine. It sold well, but 
his first big hit did not come until 1950, 
when Glaser put out a copy of the old 
Maxwell auto, made famous by Comedian 
Jack Benny, sold 800,000. Glaser added 
the battleship Missouri (still the most 
successful, with 2,040,000 kits sold), 
launched his own 8g¢ version of the 
atomic submarine Nautilus in 1953 six 
months before General Dynamics Corp. 
Other bestsellers this year: the Bomarc 
antiaircraft missile (457,000 kits) and 
the Talos missile (443,000 kits sold since 
its October introduction). All are in- 
tended to be “tough but rewarding to 
builders from age six on up.” Surprisingly, 
adults make up 40% of the kit market. 
Says Glaser: “We lose most boys at 
about age 15; they turn to other hobbies 
such as girls. But then they marry, and 
as soon as they have a six-year-old boy 
we get them back.” 


AGRICULTURE 


Holy $24,135 Cow 

When Chuck Wood Jr., 17, first caught 
sight of the Aberdeen-Angus calf on his 
father’s Iowa farm 14 months ago, his 
practiced eye told him it had the build of 
a potential champ. He exclaimed “Holy 
cow!” The calf, duly named Holy Cow, 
was given to Wood to care for. Last week, 
Holy Cow, grown to a 925-lb. steer, won 
the grand championship in the Chicago 
International Livestock Exposition. Wood 
collected $1,010 in prize money, plus 
$23,125 from Restaurant Owner Howard 
Johnson Jr. who bought the steer at auc- 
tion and will use it to promote his road- 
side chain. 

To many cattlemen the proof of cattle 
quality is not in blue ribbons but in 
butchering. Last week 296 steers that had 
entered the judging rings live were re- 
judged in the cooler, Results: of 81 steers 
that took honors on the hoof, only 33 met 
the test as meat (chief disqualification: 
excessive fat, too little lean). The top car- 
cass honors went to a lean-hipped 749-lb. 
Aberdeen-Angus, entered by Larry Mc- 
Kee, 17, of Varna, Ill., that had not won 
even an honorable mention in the ring. 
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NEWEST LOCAL; LEASING PLAN 


s 
U4 

COMMERCIAL LEASING PLAN brings ¢| | operate only late model vehicles. One check 
bakers, dairies, laundries—in short every a month covers your cars or trucks—including 
local business—all the advantages of fleet repairs, maintenance and insurance. 
leasing that large national companies have On top of this, you'll find plus benefits in 
enjoyed for years. , ; ‘ : 

: : this advanced new local leasing plan offered 

You can free capital for more profitable by an affiliate of Commercial Credit. Call 

use—cut overhead and paperwork—you your car dealer today for the full story. 


Ash your car doalor 





ANOTHER SERVICE OFFERED BY AFFILIATES OF COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
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You'll love the lightness of imported 


DUFF GORDON SHERRIES 


More DUFF GORDON arrives in the United States than any other imported sherry. 
SOLE U.S. REPRESENTATIVES: MUNSON G. SHAW CO., INC., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Princess Shahnaz, 18, daugh- 
ter of Iran's Shah Mohammed Reza Pah- 
levi (by his first wife, Princess Fawzia, 
sister of ex-King Farouk of Egypt), and 
Ardashir Zahedi, 29, Utah-educated agri- 
cultural engineer, son of ex-Premier Faz- 
lollah Zahedi: their first child, a daughter; 
in Teheran. Name: Princess Zahra Mah- 
naz. Weight: 6 lbs. 8 oz. 





Born. To Suzanne Farrington, 24, 
daughter of Vivien Leigh (by her first 
marriage), and Robin Farrington, 30, in- 
surance broker; a son, Actress Leigh's 
first grandchild; in London. Name: Nev- 
ille Leigh. Weight: 8 lbs. 


Married. John Edward Poynder Grigg, 
second Baron Altrincham, 34, monarchist 
editor of the National and English Re- 
view, whose 1957 analysis of “The Mon- 
archy Today” thoughtfully explored the 
Crown’s position in a world where “repub- 
lics are the rule,’ but earned him inglori- 
ous publicity for his choice of phrases 
about the Queen's speaking style (“‘a pain 
in the neck’) and manner (“that of a 
priggish schoolgirl, captain of the hockey 
team”); and Marian Campbell, 27, edi- 
tor of a youth magazine published by 
Altrincham; in Tormarton, England. 


Died. Sir Hubert Wilkins, 70, Austra- 
lian flying explorer of the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic, adviser to the U.S. military on cold 
weather survival, who was knighted by 
George V for his 1928 flight of 2,200 miles 
across the Arctic icecap, three years later 
navigated a submarine named the Nauti- 
lus beneath the icecap in an unsuccessful 
attempt to reach the North Pole under 
water; in Framingham, Mass. Wilkins 
learned his first lessons in cryogeography 
on an Arctic expedition with Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, who taught him “to work 
like a dog and then eat the dog.” Sir Hu- 
bert’s 1928 flight from Point Barrow, 
Alaska, to Spitsbergen—made with Carl 
Ben Eielson—was the first airplane : ight 
from North America over the top of the 
globe to the European area; and the trip 
under the edge of the Arctic icecap in 
1931 was cool enough to chill spines in 
1958. A converted U.S. Navy sub, Wil- 
kins’ Nautilus had portholes, search- 
lights, a tusklike bowsprit “feeler,” and 
sled runners above the deck for sliding 
along the bellies of ice fields. Above the 
conning tower was a device for cutting 
through the ice, so that Sir Hubert could 
open the hatch at the Pole and pop out 
on top of the world. Leaky, her propellers 
serrated by chunks of ice, the ship turned 
back, and a relieved world smiled. But 
last summer, when the nuclear-powered 
U.S.S. Nautilus followed in his wake and 
went on to the Pole, Sir Hubert Wilkins’ 
face took on a Cheshire grin. 


Died. José Maria Cardinal Caro Rodri- 
guez, 92, Chilean Archbishop of Santiago, 
oldest member of the Sacred College of 
Cardinals; in Santiago. 
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~ how much t 
are you 


7 paying for 


socialism? 





You wouldn’t knowingly pay a cent toward socializing 
the U.S.A. You've seen what happens to the rights and 
freedoms of the individual in other countries when 
government takes over and runs things. 


Yet you and other Americans have already paid 
more than five and a hal} billion dollars in taxes toward 
the socializing of the electric light and power business. 
So-called “public power” has now put control of almost 
1/5 of the country’s electricity in government’s hands. 


And that’s just the beginning. The federal “public 
power” pressure groups are pushing the idea that Con- 
gress should spend another ten billion dollars to carry 
this grab farther—with taxes to be collected from you. 


And it’s all so unnecessary. For America’s many 
independent electric light and power companies are 
able—and ready—to supply the electricity the nation 
needs—without spending a cent of your taxes. 


The reason this socialism by taxation goes on is 
simply that most people don’t know about it. So you 
can help halt it by spreading the word. 


As soon as enough people know that their taxes are 
being used to buy socialism, they will stop it. 
WHEN “PUBLIC POWER” WINS—YOU LOSE! 
Every time the lobby for federal ‘“‘public power’’ pushes 
another government electricity project through Congress, 
you are taxed to pay the bill. 


America’s Independent Electric Light and Power Companies 
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Company names on request through this magazine 
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HE BUILDING of the B-70 bomber for the 

Strategic Air Command is bringing about a 
change in America’s defense industry no less 
remarkable than this revolutionary new air- 
craft itself. 

Until just recently, no one knew how to build 
a bomber that could fly halfway round the world 
at three times the speed of sound. Then a sud- 
den breakthrough showed the way. Now that 
we know how to build such a plane, we must 
build it. 

For our hope of peace depends on a balanced 
defense of both manned and unmanned weapon 
systems—and only a bomber like the B-70 can 
match the might of our strategic missiles, can 
add the fine edge of human judgment to their 
blunt force. 

It will take the most exacting cooperation 
and coordination throughout the entire defense 
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Before the wraps are off... America’s best will be 


industry to build the B-70—a pooling of the most 
advanced scientific knowledge, the most special- 
ized technologies, the newest industrial skills. 

The Weapon System Manager plan was created 
to bring all these brains and skills into focus. 

This plan divides the weapon system into sub- 
systems. The B-70 has been divided into 16 of 
these systems, each of which will be awarded to 
a company whose experience and capacity make 
it outstanding in its field. 

These major contractors will be completely 
responsible for everything about their systems, 
from engineering to construction. For much of 
the work, they will call upon the special skills of 
many other companies, large and small. They 
will deliver their systems to the Weapon System 
Manager (in this case, North American Avia- 
tion), who will complete the weapon system and 
deliver it to the Air Force. 





used to build the first 2000 mph bomber 


The F-108, a 2000-mph long-range 
interceptor for the Air Defense Com- 
mand, is also being built this way. 

This is the Weapon System Manager 
plan. The wholehearted cooperation of 
thousands of America’s defense con- 
tractors will make it work. 


A guardian angel for freedom 
The Strategic Air Command has apt- 


ly named its new bomber Valkyrie— 
after the maiden of Norse mythology 
who roamed the skies in h 
deciding the outcome of battles. 

The B-70 will be a strategic weapon, 
a marriage of many of the best features 
of both missiles and manned aircraft. 
On its global missions it will skirt the 
fringes of Space at more than 2000 mph. 
It will carry elaborate countermeasures 


against enemy missiles—and missiles of 
its own to blast its targets from afar. 

Most important, it will carry men. 
Men who can report a situation or react 
to an emergency. Men who can be 
recalled or redirected, if need be. 

In the years to come, the B-70 will be 
the forefather of 2000 mph jet passen- 
ger planes, which will shrink the earth 
and bring its peoples closer together. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 


SERVING THE NATION’S INTEREST FIRST —- THROUGH THESE DIVISIONS 


AUTONETICS 


LOS ANGELES 


MISSILE ROCKETDYNE 


los Angeles, Canoga Park, Downey, Colifornio; Columbus, Ohio; Neosho, Missour! 


COLUMBUS ATOMICS INTERNATIONAL 











BOOKS 


i 


The Passion of Yurii Zhivago 


e 





e ver) 
Under a white birch tree near a brook 
sat a young man writing poetry. Occasion- 
ally, when the ehow 
refused to echo the music in his mind, he 
wept. The place was Molodi, a village 38 
miles from Moscow, and the is the 
1913. The quiet gardens sur- 
summer house, le 





words on paper s¢ 





year ol peace 
rounding his parents 
end had it, had once served as a batt 
field for the ind Napo- 
leon’s retreating French. Near by 
dotted the ground. 

For nearly 50 years, during which most 
of his country and the world became a 





Czar’s Cossacks 


graves 





graveyard, the poet continued to write 

and one of the things that shaped his vision 
was the contrast between the graves and 
his youth’s calm summer landscape, the 
eternal tension between life and death. 
In Doctor Zhivago, one of this century's 
remarkable novels, Boris Pasternak car- 
ried that theme to its climax. With this 
led book he restored to the world 
e of what 











emba 
the ir Russia has long been 


corruption 





despite violence, madness and 


a preacher to the nations on the text ot! 


death and resurrection. 
In Stockholm this week Boris Leonido- 


vich Pasternak was to have received one of 
the world’s great literary honors—the No- 
bel Prize. The elaborate ceremonies, hon- 
oring, among others, three Soviet 
tists, were bound to be dominated by the 
there. According to 

“ech, prepared weeks ago, by An 





scien 








man who was not 





terse S| 





ders Osterling, permanent secretary ol 
Swedish Academy, Boris Pasternak 
chosen because of his “important achieve- 





1S 


ment both in contemporary lyrical poetry 
and in the field of the great Russian epic 
tradition. Mr. Pasternak informed us that 
he does not wish to accept the prize. In 
view of these circumstances the Academy 
only express its regrets.’ 

The Territory of Conscience. In far- 
off Peredelkino, in his fir- and_ birch- 
dacha 15 miles south 
Boris Pasternak was mute 
Against the sky he 
could see silhouetted the blue 
cupolas of the village Orthodox Church 
symbol of the Christian faith that enables 
his hero, Dr. Yurii Zhivago, to endure the 
humiliations, sins and tragedy of 
war and revolution. On the walls of his 
study glow the illustrations that his artist- 
father drew for Resurrection by the great 
Tolstoy, whom Boris Pasternak has called 
“the territory of conscience.’ On that ter- 
ritory he consecrated Doctor Z go. 

“I had to write this book,” he said 
weeks ago, before the Kremlin clamped 
down. 





engirdled two-story 
west of Moscow 
but not inglorious. 


ontontop 


torment 






These 4o years of storm were call- 
ing for an incarnation.” In his token sub- 
mission to Nikita Khrushchev and Prav- 
da (Time, Nov. 10-17) 
ed not a line of his book, expressed not a 
that it has been pub- 


Pasternak recant- 








mome S regret 


PASTERNAK IN HIS STUDY 
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lished outside Russia. To a German re- 
porter who saw him for a few moments 
after the Nobel announcement and the 
resulting political storm, Pasternak said: 
I am sorry, I didn’t want this to happen, 
all this noise . . . But I am glad I wrote 
this book.” Months ago Pasternak had 
told friends: “Stockholm will never hap- 
pen, since my government will never per- 
mit such an award to be given to me. This 
and much else is hard and sad. But it ts 
these fatalities that give life weight and 
depth and gravity, and make it extraor- 
dinary—rapturous, magical, and real.” 
Pasternak has called his book’s tremen- 
dous success the “Zhivago miracle,” but 
the paradox of the Pasternak miracle is 
equally compelling. He is a stubborn man 
who is not really a martyr. He is an ag- 
srieved man and yet not an avenger. He 
is a man without weapons, wielding “the 
unarmed truth.” 
out of Commu- 

















irresistible 
Most paradoxic ally of all 
nist Russia, a society that officially denies 
the existence of God, Pasternak has sent 
a deeply Christian statement of the con- 
dition of man, such as most writers of the 
professedly Christian West are too em- 


to m 


power ol 











barrassed or too unbelieving e. 
Beyond Politics. Around the world the 
Boris Pasternak, until recently 


fellow 


name ol 
familiar to few 
lists, has assumed a kind of 
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ing Zhivago to its subscribers as an alter- 





nate choice. It has been translated into 
17 languages: the book without a country 
will shortly span the globe. At least some 
clandestine copies of the book are being 
read in Russia, too. 

Much of the West's interest in Zhivego 
is political. Inevitably, the book has been 
used as a weapon in the cold war. In- 
evitably, Moscow's refusal to let Pasternak 
accept the Nobel Prize and his denuncia- 
tion by the hired hacks of the Animal 
A black sheep in a good flock,” 
“a pig,” “a snake”) have alienated intel 
lectuals outside Russia—even Indi 
Nehru protested directly to Khrushchev. 
But to assess the book primarily in politi- 
cal terms would be making a major error 
about Doctor Zhivago and about 
Pasternak. The bitter criticism of Marx 
ism cannot be missed, and Pasternak ob 
viously wrote exactly what he wanted to 
write. But he also says: “My novel was 
not intended to be a political pamphlet. I 
wanted to show life as it is, in all its wealth 
and intensity. In the West they always 
quote the same two or three pages of my 
work. Have they read the rest? Iam not a 
propag ist. This is not the meaning of 
my novel. 

That meaning is manifold. Zhivago is 
a historical novel of “Russia's terrible 
years,” bearing witness to the sufferings of 
the Russian people. It is also a novel of 
Christian humanism that opposes the ma- 
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terialism of both East and West, affirms 
the sanctity of every man’s soul under 
God. It is a novel in praise of the continu- 
ity of life, which for Pasternak means res- 
urrection. It is, finally, a novel dedicated 
to the primacy of the individual and his 
private life in defiance of superstates, of 
groupthink, of social and ideological regi- 
mentation. If this is a devastating indict- 
ment of the essence of Communism, it is 
by implication equally critical of much 
that is currently lodged in Western habits 
of thought; for the book flatly pits the 
individual against “adjustment to the 
group,” the soul’s need against economic 
need, the organic against the mechanical. 

Bury the Living. In strictly literary 
terms. Doctor Zhivago is an extraordinary 
novel, but it is not a great one. It is rid- 
dled by implausible coincidences, clut- 
tered with distracting minor characters, 
shamelessly melodramatic. With the ex- 
ception of Dr. Zhivago, none of the major 
characters are developed much beyond the 
point of abstraction. Even the doctor ex- 
ists more as a luminous conscience than a 
physical presence; all the reader is ever 
told of his appearance is that he is tall 
and has “a snub nose and an unremark- 
able face.” As for the novel’s structure, it 
is like an endless railway journey in which 
the reader sometimes waits yawningly for 
the next station of the plot. Yet these 
defects mask virtues. Coincidence is the 
logic of destiny, and Dr. Zhivago has a 
strong sense of his destiny. The massed 
characters and episodes help to give the 
book panoramic scope. And the torrents 
of talk on art, religion, and life usually 
flow with incisive force, in what one critic 
calls Western Europe’s “great tradition 
of full statement”—a tradition that has 
nearly disappeared in the West’s contem- 
porary fragmented, endlessly detailed and 
programed writing. 

What raises Zhivago above technically 
better-made novels is that it is charged 
with moral passion. On the very first page, 
Pasternak evokes an old Russian ballad 
that sets the tone of the novel and sug- 
gests the elaborate symbolic substructure 
he has given his book. The ballad, dating 
from the period when being buried alive 
was a commonly felt terror, contains the 
line “Who are they burying? The living! 
Not him, but her.” Thus in the second 
paragraph of Doctor Zhivago, a funeral 
procession is described: “Some joined in 
out of curiosity and asked: ‘Who is being 
buried?’ —‘Zhivago,’ they were told.—‘Oh, 
I see, That's what it is..—‘It isn’t him, It’s 
his wife.’—‘Well, it comes to the same 
thing.’ ” Zhivago is a name Pasternak has 
used to evoke the Russian words for life 
and vitality. His meaning may well be 
that, for too long, it has been Russia’s 
fate to bury the living. 

In this scene it is actually the boy Yurii 
Andreievich Zhivago’s mother who is be- 


ing buried. His millionaire father has 
committed suicide, and Yurii is being 


brought up as a ward of the well-to-do 
Gromeko family in a gracious world of 
chamber-music concerts, fancy-dress balls 
and lofty ideals. His teen-age partner, 
prim and proper Antonina (Tonia) Gro- 
meko, is destined to be his bride. 
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In the meantime. the girl who is to be- 
come the great love of Yurii Zhivago’s 
life, Larisa (Lara) Feodorovna Guishar, is 
being schooled in a very different way. In 
her mid-teens, she is seduced by a middle- 
aged lawyer lecher named Komarovsky. 
The characters are easily seen as symbols. 
Komarovsky plainly stands for the cor- 
ruption of the old Czarist regime, while 
Lara may be Mary Magdalene or Russia 
herself. And what of Yurii Zhivago? He 
too stands for Russia. He also stands for 
martyrdom (Critic Edmund Wilson notes 
that Yurii means George and perhaps sug- 
gests St. George, martyred under Diocle- 
tian). Above all, Zhivago is Christlike in 
his suffering and in his promise of life; his 
story is a modern passion. 

Life as Sacrifice. Zhivago’s Uncle Ko- 
lia. a kind of fellow traveler of Christian- 
ity, enunciates one of the book’s major 








Russia in Flames. When the Revolu- 
tion breaks out, almost everyone Dr. Zhi- 
vago knows is enraptured by the pro- 
foundly Russian messianic dream: “There 
arose before the eyes of the world the vast 
figure of Russia bursting into flames like 
a light of redemption for all the sor- 
rows and misfortunes of mankind.” But 
Zhivago soon sickens of “the savagery 
of daily, hourly, legalized, rewarded 
slaughter.” Moscow is like a looted city, 
its empty windowpanes stare blindly at 
Zhivago: it is another one of the living 
whom the Revolution has buried. Typhus 
and near-starvation force the doctor to 
pack himself and family off to the Urals— 
but the old life is still so near that they 
go into exile with a nursemaid for the 
children. This train journey is one of the 
book’s great set pieces, with matchless 
descriptions of sky, snow and forest, and 
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themes: “What you don’t understand is 
that. . . history as we know it now began 
with Christ, and that Christ’s Gospel is its 
foundation. Now what is history? It is the 
centuries of systematic explorations of the 
riddle of death, with a view to overcom- 
ing death. That's why people discover 
mathematical infinity and electromagnetic 
waves, that’s why they write symphonies 
. . . The two basic ideals of modern man 
—without them he is unthinkable—[are | 
the idea of free personality and the idea 
of life as sacrifice.” 

Sacrifice begins for Zhivago when World 
War I wrenches him from his wife Tonia 
and his infant son. He is wounded, and 
cared for by Lara, who has become a 
nurse, while her husband has seemingly 
perished at the front. Their grand love 
affair begins, but Pasternak treats it with 
a circumspection that Russians have 
dubbed “the Turgeney approach” after 
the Russian Victorian novelist. Though 
they spend years intermittently living to- 
gether in adultery, Yurii and Lara never 
even kiss in the pages of Doctor Zhivago. 


a haunting image of all Russia, restless, 
uprooted and on the move. 

During the journey, Zhivago meets 
Lara’s husband Antipov, now called Strel- 
nikov, “The Shooter.” His task is to de- 
stroy recalcitrant peasant villages for the 
Bolsheviks in the civil war that has bro- 
ken out between the Whites and Reds. 
Emphasizing yet again Zhivago’s inner 
quest for the truth of his own being, Pas- 
ternak settles the doctor in a town that is 
his symbolic namesake, Yuriatin. Inevita- 
bly, Lara is there; and despite his remorse, 
Yurii is once more unfaithful to his wife. 
On a horseback ride back from Lara’s 
Physician Zhivago is kidnaped by a band 
of Red partisans, and for the next couple 
of years he is their captive medic in the 
White-Red struggle in Siberia. 

Few, other than Pasternak’s Commu- 
nist critics, have noted his unfeigned and 
unwavering sympathies for the educated 
middle class in which he was reared. In 
this section, Pasternak takes pains to 
make his protagonist’s loyalties unmis- 
takable. The partisan commander is a 
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cocaine-sniffing hophead whom Dr. Zhi- 
vago loathes, as much for his boring plati- 
tudes as for his cruelty. By contrast, when 
a band of teen-age White soldiers storms 
the Red positions, the doctor admires 
their gallantry. He feels that he must 
shoot in self-defense, but he cannot bring 
himself to aim at the boys who “were 
probably akin to him in spirit, in educa- 
tion, in moral values.” And so, in a perfect 
illustration of Zhivago’s essential refusal 
to do harm, he aims his fire at a dead tree. 

While his family is forced to escape to 
western Europe, Zhivago escapes from the 
partisans for one last reunion with Lara. 
It is a weird, snowbound, dreamlike idyl 
on the edge of disaster, rapturous with 
love but also with an almost Chekhovian 
paralysis of the will. Eventually Lara is 
swept away to temporary safety by her 
old traducer, Komarovsky. 

During the brief remainder of his life, 
Zhivago goes to seed. 

As an ironic token of the complete re- 
versal of the social hourglass, he lives 
with the daughter of his former porter. He 
is mocked and ridiculed. A kind of Suf- 
fering Servant, he does odd chores for 
his neighbors. One morning, in a Moscow 
trolley, he feels suffocated, tugs vainly at 
the window for a breath of air and dies 
short minutes later of a heart attack— 
buried alive, as the first-page parable fore- 
told, for lack of the vital air of freedom. 

Weather of the Heart. An oldtime lit- 
erary colleague of Pasternak’s and a 
party-liner, who has managed to survive 
Moscow's murderous political traffic by 
carefully watching the Kremlin lights, 
ventured (before the Nobel Prize fracas) 
to praise Doctor Zhivago. Said Ilya (The 
Thaw) Ehrenburg: “The description of 
those days is excellent. Pasternak and I 
belong to the same generation, so I can 
pass judgment on this.” But the editors of 
the Moscow magazine Novy Mir, to whom 
Pasternak submitted the manuscript in 
1956, stated the Communist case against 
the novel. Apart from Pasternak’s sym- 
pathy for bourgeois characters, they cited 
1) his failure to distinguish between the 
several wings of the revolutionary move- 
ment and even between the February 
(Democratic) and the October (Bolshe- 
vik) revolutions; 2) the unheroic desire 
of his characters to stay alive. From the 
editors’ point of view, both criticisms 
were just. 

All factions, friend and foe, are suf- 
fused by Pasternak with a profound pity, 
and their death is mourned. In one of the 
more fascinating passages, he introduces a 
village witch in Siberia who, even in the 
dawn of scientific socialism, clings to her 
visions. She prophesies: “Take your red 
banner. You think it’s a flag, isn’t that 
what you think? Well, it isn’t a flag. It’s 
the purple kerchief of the death woman.” 

Aside from its moral fervor and the 
grand themes of life and death, Doctor 
Zhivago is not intimately linked to any 
of the Russian masterpieces of the past. 
Pasternak’s Yurii and Lara, Antipov and 
Tonia are simply not the solid and mem- 
orable characters that Tolstoy’s Pierre 
and Natasha are, or Dostoevsky’s Kara- 
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mazovs. But Pasternak is not interested 
in character dissection. After the man- 
ner of Pushkin and Turgenev, he pre- 
fers to use the imagery of nature and 
inanimate objects to create a kind of 
poetic accompaniment to his characters’ 
states of feeling. In Pasternak, at the 
heart of the weather, one always finds-the 
weather of the heart. 

As a result, the reader knows all about 
the moods of his characters but little about 
their motivations. This compounds the 
sense of will-lessness that pervades the 
book and gives Dr. Zhivago the air of a 
hapless victim. But there is something 
about Zhivago’s very weakness that gives 
him strength. Perhaps, suggests an expert 
on Russian literature, Harvard Professor 
Renato Poggioli, this is Pasternak’s way 
of saying that in a totalitarian society the 
“weakest victim may be also its most elu- 
sive enemy: and that victim and enemy is 
the single person, the individual soul.” 

Dr. Zhivago is a Hamlet and a passive 
Hamlet at that. What then, of Zhivago’s 
destiny? Pasternak, himself a renowned 
translator of Hamlet, gives the clue in an 
answer that reveals more about Pasternak 
than it does about Hamlet: “Chance has 
allotted Hamlet the role of judge of his 
own time and servant of the future. Ham- 
let is the drama of a high destiny, of a 
life devoted and preordained to a heroic 
task."’ This is the key to Doctor Zhivago. 
As the judge of his own time, Pasternak de- 
clares the Revolution and its aftermath 
of suffering a tyrannous failure. As the 
servant of the future, he demands noth- 
ing less than freedom. 

Sweet & Dreadful. Like Yurii Zhivago, 
Boris Pasternak was raised in a gracious, 
leisurely, art-saturated world. Of Jewish 
descent, he was born in 1890 in a red 
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brick house on Moscow’s fashionable Ar- 
senal Street. “Borya’’ Pasternak was the 
eldest of four children (one brother, Alex- 
ander, now a Moscow architect, and two 
sisters, Lydia and Josephine, émigrés in 
England since the mid-thirties). Papa Le- 
onid Pasternak was a celebrated, goateed 
painter, who did portraits of the great and 
gifted, among them, Chaliapin, Rilke, 
Rachmaninoff, Lenin. Though she later 
renounced her career, Mamma Roza Kauf- 
mann Pasternak was a concert pianist— 
“Mozart in skirts’—who had toured the 
Russian concert halls from the age of 
eight. Sensitive, high-strung (Pasternak 
claims to have contemplated suicide in his 
sixth, seventh, and eighth years), little 
Boris woke up crying one night, with “a 
sweet and dreadful pain” to the echoes of 
music. Blotting his tears, Mamma Paster- 
nak trotted the blinky-eyed youngster out 
to meet the guests, among them an old 
man who has since ‘accompanied me 
throughout my whole life.” It was Tolstoy. 

In 1903 Papa Pasternak rented a dacha 
outside Moscow, next to the home of the 
composer Scriabin. The day the Paster- 
naks moved, the future poet fled the bus- 
tle and ran into the surrounding woods. 
He recalls in an autobiographical sketch: 
“Oh Lord! That forest was full of every- 
thing that morning! The sun was piercing 
it in all directions . . . And like the light 
and shadows shimmering in the forest 
like the singing birds flitting from branch 
to branch, sections of Scriabin’s Third 
Symphony or Divine Poem, which was 
being composed at the piano in the neigh- 
boring house, spread and echoed under 
the foliage.’ The adolescent Pasternak de- 
cided that he was “destined for music.” 
But crestfallen that he lacked absolute 
pitch and that he could not even properly 
play what he had composed, Pasternak 
abandoned music after six years of study. 
He retains one of Scriabin’s mystic ideas: 
that art, religion and life are one, an 
eternal and infrangible entity. 

Once, during the abortive 1905 revolu- 
tion, almost as a prank, young Boris 
rushed out to display “my tuppeny- 
ha’penny revolutionism which went no 
further than bravado in the face of a Cos- 
sack whip and its blow on the back of a 
padded coat.”’ He studied law briefly at 
Moscow, then enrolled as a philosophy 
major in Germany's University of Mar- 
burg under a pudgy intellectual martinet, 
Professor Hermann Cohen, a disciple of 
Hegel and Kant. In the Gothic-fairy-tale 
mouniain town of Marburg, with its steep- 
ly sloping streets and medieval gables 
his first serious love came to 18-year-old 
Boris Pasternak. When the girl turned 
down his ojer of marriage, “{1I found] 
my face was twitching and my eyes con- 
stantly iilled with tears.” 

After traveling in Italy, Pasternak re- 
turned to Moscow without his philosophy 
degree and began whooping it up as a 
bohemian versifier. Pasternak. with his 
liquid, steel-grey eyes, sensuous lips and 
proud and pensive look, became famed as 
a ladies’ man. He looked, recalls one 
acquaintance, “like an Arabian stallion. 

In poetry he vaulted over the neat 
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Unwavering 


syntactical fences and conventional forms 
of the past. He, Vladimir Mayakovsky 
and Sergei Esenin became Russia’s three 
musketeers of modernity. Mayakovsky’s 
poetry was like a shot in the streets. He 
became the Bolshevik poet laureate; but 
Big Brother’s embrace was crushing. and 
in the end he killed himself. In his book 
Safe Conduct, Pasternak conjures up “our 
at the funeral. 
Esenin (who was married for a time to 
Dancer Isadora Duncan) was an untu- 
tored rustic songbird, who pined away 
in the Soviet cage and also died by his 
own hand. 

Themes & Variations. In the four slim 
volumes that Boris Pasternak published 
between 1914 and 1923 (two chief ones: 
Uy Sister Life, 
he developed a telegraphic style. sound 
effects that are almost totally lost in 
translation and a unique lagery that 
made the strange familiar and the fa- 
miliar strange. Pasternak’s Definition of 
Poetry is actually easier to understand 


State” as the “stone guest 


The mes and Variations ) 





than most of his poems 


It is a steeply rising whistle. 

It is the cracking of squeezed icicles. 
t is frozen leaves through the night. 

It is two nightingales singing a duel. 

It is the stifled sweet-pea plant. 

It is the tears of the world on a 
shoulder. 
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sympathies for the educated middle class. 


Poet Pasternak stressed imagery because 
he believed that “‘only the image can keep 
pace with the successes of nature.” A 
frosty night is “like a blind puppy lapping 
its milk.” The Caucasus is like “crumpled 
bedding.” The dark night of the soul is 
“blacker than monks, more stifling than 
clergy.” The evening is empty “like an 
interrupted story.” What Pasternak has 
tried to do in his poetry is not to recollect 
emotion in tranquillity, but to arrest emo- 
tion like a motion picture stopped with all 
the characters in mid-action. 

Intriguingly enough, Pasternak had no 
trouble writing spirited revolutionary po- 
etry when the period dealt with by the 
poem (1905, 1917) Was one in which he 
could regard the Revolution a kind of 
unspoiled force of nature. Sample stanza 








few, perhaps not more than 





Flaming, infernal, from the Don, 
Beneath a sky racing and gray 
Of rain, clouds, soldiers bent upon 


Soviets, verses and long t 





Of transport and the artis 


From the years before 1925 date four 
of Pasternak’s five short stories. Another 
story, The Last Summer, written in 1934 
is an autobiographical reverie evoking the 
summer of rgrq4, “that last summer when 
life still appeared to pay heed to individu- 


als, and when it was easier and more 
natural to love than to hate.” Of the earli- 
er tales. only The Childhood of Luvers, 
a sensitively wrought, Proustian account 
of a girl at puberty accepting her woman- 
hood, is memorable. 

"Sixty-Six! Sixty-Six!" Pasternak es- 
caped service in World War I because of 
an old leg injury, but worked in a chem- 
ical factory in the Urals. While the ‘20s 
brought him success, the late ’30s imposed 
silence. During the Stalinist purges, Pas- 
ternak turned to translating Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Shelley—the only work of his by 
which he is known to a wide Russian pub- 
lic. Save for two wartime books of poetry, 
no volume of Pasternak’s has been pub- 
lished in Russia for a quarter-century 
although handwritten copies are privately 
circulated. 

As late as the winter of ‘41-'42, Paster- 
nak slept on a shakedown bed under the 
stairway of an unheated Moscow tene- 
ment house. There he received anonymous 
gifts of food, rather like a Hindu holy 
man before whose hovel little dishes are 
placed by unseen hands. During the Ter- 
ror of '36-'37, he lost his “living space” 
and food-ration privileges. When Red 
Army Marshal Tukhachevsky et al. were 
executed, Pasternak was asked to sign a 
resolution of approval, and refused: “My 
wife was pregnant. She cried and begged 
me to sign, but I couldn't . | abhorred 
all this blood . . . It was, I was told later, 
my colleagues who saved me indirectly. 
No one dared to report to the hierarchy 
that I hadn't signed.” 

"'Spasibo Dorogiye.” The tactic of pas- 
sivity and silence gradually made him a 
hero with Russian intellectuals and made 
his rare public appearances S.R.O. affairs. 
At one such reading, in 1947, a sheet of 
his manuscript slipped to the floor, and 
before he could stoop to retrieve it the 
audience chanted the next stanza of his 
poem by heart. Eyes brimming with tears, 
Pasternak choked out “Spasibo Dorogiye’ 
(Thank you, dear ones). At another read- 
ing, his listeners yelled “Sixty-six! Sixty- 
six!”’, meaning the sixty-sixth sonnet of 
Shakespeare. The telltale line: “Art 
made tongue-tied by authority.” 

Over the years, Pasternak has written 
countless poems “for the drawer” in hope 
of future publication, though he periodi- 
cally weeds and destroys some of his 
backlog. Occasionally absent-minded in 
conversation (he sometimes lapses into a 
preoccupied refrain of “da. da, da, da 
de”), Pasternak is methodical in his writ- 
ing habits. He first puts a watch on his 
k, draws a pencil from the box he 
keeps there, and writes in longhand. re- 
using every sheet of paper (once on each 
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side for separate works): “It’s not only 
economical. but it’s more cozy. The paper 
is not so fresh. It belongs to me you 
might say.” 

Pasternak, the father of three grown 
sons, is married to Zinaida Nikolaevna 
Neuhaus, a plump, inconspicuous half- 
Italian woman (she is his second wife; 
little is known of his first, Eugenia, whom 
he divorced in 1931). At Peredelkino, 
Boris Pasternak guards one of the few 
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portfolio of Rembrandt paintings 
and drawings that tells the story 
of the birth of Christ. In his ten- 
der, sensitive treatment of the 
Nativity you'll see a reflection of 
the artist’s deep personal faith. 








All about the moon 


Recent U.S. efforts to launch a 
moon rocket have stimulated a 


new interest in Earth's satellite. 
LiFe gives you, in photographs 
and drawings, a close-up view 


of the moon, explores the myths 
about it, and shows pictures of 
last Saturday's launching. 








Battle report 


As holiday shopping peaks up, 
LIFE presents a special six-page 
> report this week from the retail- 
ing battlefront. You'll see exam- 
ples of the unusual promotional 
devices key retailers are using 


in an effort to attract business 
back to the department store. 








Dog’s life 


City dogs are safer, happier and 
healthier than dogs raised in the 
country, Nathaniel Benchley de- 
clares in LiFe. In an article filled 
with smiles and barks, Benchley 
recalls the many pleasures and 
pains a city dog (and his master) 
can look forward to sharing. 
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outposts of the “Other Russia” that exist 
in the U.S.S.R. On Sunday, over groaning 
helpings of cakuski (Russian hors 
d'oeuvres) and repeated toasts, Pasternak 
holds open house for bright young artists 
and intellectuals—or did until the Nobel 
Prize fracas. French, German or English 
may be spoken (Pasternak is fluent in all 
three). Pasternak asserts his aloofness 
from the Marxist world around him with 
quiet and kindly dignity. Once, in a con- 
versation with a Swedish professor, he 
started to make some critical comment 
about Communism, then suddenly inter- 
rupted himself. “Possibly you are a Com- 
munist,” he solicitously asked his caller. 
“Am I hurting your feelings?” 

In no sense is Boris Pasternak a popular 
hero in Russia, or a practical rallying 
point of resistance. The West certainly 
has no grounds for claiming him as a po- 
litical ally, and at best will have to live up 
to him as a moral one. Yet Zhivago has 
become one of those portents of freedom 
whose ends are incalculable. Among Mos- 
cow students a couplet goes 


The signs may change in the Zodiac, 
But Pasternak remains Pasternak. 


Disengagement, the Elan to Good. For 
literature, Pasternak’s appearance on the 
world scene may mark the end of an era. 
For three decades far too many writers 
have tilted at every political windmill and 
ambulance-chased every passing cause. 
This was what Sartre called “engage- 
ment.” Pasternak calls for disengagement. 
By that he does not mean detachment 
from the world, but attachment to hu- 
man values. It is not the function of the 
writer, says Pasternak, to serve principali- 
ties and powers, Communism or capital- 
ism. The task of men of letters, as he sees 
it, is to heed “the living voice of life,” to 
bear witness to the good, the true and the 
beautiful. By example, Pasternak calls on 
writers to return to the universal themes 
of life and death, man and God, good and 
evil, and the joys, sorrows and splendors 
of love. 

For mankind, Pasternak is a symbol of 
the “élan to good” which he believes is 
the spirit of the coming age, even in 
Soviet Russia. As Dr. Zhivago puts it, 
“I believe that man is only drawn to 
goodness through good.” In Doctor Zhi- 
vago Boris Pasternak has fulfilled his per- 
sonal definition of the highest purpose 
of art: to create “an image of man [that] 
is greater than man,” thus leading him 
to nobler realms of being. He also re- 
minds men that Christ and the Christ- 
in-everyman is the last best hope of 
earth. In a perplexed, ravaged and des- 
pairing age, Pasternak’s undiminished con- 
fidence in the future of humanity is per- 
haps his greatest gift of all: 


O do not trouble then, and do not 
grieve! 

Despite my helpless state, I swear, I'll 
stay 

wih you that day. The strong in hope 
endure, 

Through all the plagues that bring them 
low in life. 
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TO THE CONQUEST OF SPACE 


For nearly fifty years, the creative and production capa- 
cities of The Budd Company have contributed to our 
national security. Through two world wars, they were de- 
voted wholly to Army, Navy and Air Force materiel. In 
peacetime, Budd research scientists have worked hand in 
hand with the military in the development ot new applic a- 
tions for metals in weapons for defense. 

Today. Budd's Defense Division has a natural part, not 
only in the production of military devices but in the joint 


effort for the conquest of outer space, Notable is integrated 
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core, a sandwich structure of welded stainless steel for the 
sheathing of planes and rockets It is designed to withstand 
the savage heat generated by friction at supersonic speeds 
while retaining complete structural integrity. Other Budd 
projects, in production or development, include metal con- 
tainers for the solid fuels of rocket motors, speed brakes for 
jet aireraft, components for airframes and nuclear reactors, 


elements for satellite instrumentation. 


The Budd Company, Defense Division, Philadelphia 32, Pa., 


Washington 6, D.C., Inglewood 4. and San Francisco 4, ¢ ‘al. 
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What’s in a message? Humor, sympathy, remembrance, a friendly word? What- 
ever your card conveys, it looks better, reads better on Champion greeting card 
} papers. The bright, “bounce-back’’ feel of Champion quality papers doesn’t 

just happen. It’s the result of careful research and production designed to mect 
the most exacting requirements. 


CHAMPION SETS THE PACE IN PAPERMAKING 


7® Quality coated and un- 
CHAMPION® PAPERS vite papers tor books, 

magazines, envelopes, 

labels, boxwraps, greet- 
THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY e HAMILTON, OHIO ing cards, business forms, 
District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, tags, tablets, food packag- 
Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas, and San Francisco. Distributors in every major city ing, and many other uses. 
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CINEMA 


From Hollywood 


The Last Hurrah. The Good Govern- 
ment League should be outraged by this 
Crook's Tour of old-style machine poli- 
tics, as conducted by Spencer Tracy in 
the guise of lovable, larcenous Frank 
Skeffington. 

Damn Yankees. A hot time in the old 
home town tonight, as a couple of devil's 
advocates, Ray Walston and Dancer Gwen 
Verdon, get involved with the Washington 
Senators. 

Me and the Colonel. Consistently funny 
and often touching is this lesson in life- 
manship taught by a meek, ingenious 
Polish refugee (Danny Kaye). His unwill- 
ing pupil: a blustering, medieval-minded 
Polish officer (Curt Jiirgens). 


From Abroad 


The Horse's Mouth (British). Alec Guin- 
ness is hilarious as a mildewed Michel- 
angelo. But the cinemadaption of Joyce 
Cary’s magnificent novel of rant does not 
come straight from, seems rather to whick- 
er out of the side of, the horse’s mouth. 

Inspector Maigret (French). Jean Gabin 
fits Georges Simenon’s famous flatfoot like 
an old shoe, and Director Jean Delannoy 
has not spared the polish. 

My Uncle (French). Jacques Tati (Mr. 
Hulot’s Holiday), who is probably the 
cinema's most gifted present practitioner 
of the sight gag, has produced a satire on 
the mechanization of modern living that 
is always pretty witty, although in movie- 
making terms it is sometimes tatty Tati. 


TELEVISION 


Wed., Dec. 10 

Armstrong Circle Theater (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.).* Neither fact nor fiction, but a com- 
promise of drama and documentary about 
an incident (Time, Dec. 9, 1957) at the 
Glenwood (lowa) State School for the 
mentally retarded. The drama turns around 
the shocking discovery that an inmate is 
at least as bright and emotionally steady 
as a TV producer. 


Thurs., Dec. 11 

Playhouse 90 (CBS, 9:30-11 p.m.). A 
play about Chicago’s St. Valentine’s Day 
Massacre of 1929, during which Al Ca- 
pone’s men drew a murderous bead on 
Bugs Moran and succeeded only in killing 
seven other guys. 

The Ford Show (NBC, 9:30-10 p.m.). 
An experiment in avant-garde orchestra- 
tion, with the razorback rhythms of Ten- 
nessee Ernie as counterpoint to the El- 
garesque swells of Charles Laughton, 


Fri., Dec. 12 
Invitational Bowling (NBC, 10 p.m.- 
ad infinitum). The finals of the world 


series of bowling, broadcast live from the 
Chicago Coliseum. 
Sat., Dec. 13 

Young People’s Concerts (CBS, 12-1 
p.m.). Conductor Leonard Bernstein, 
undisputed champion of the music-appre- 
ciation game, leads the New York Phil- 
harmonic through snatches of Mozart, 
Beethoven, Sibelius, Gershwin, explaining 


* All times E.S.T. 
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Paperwork 
by Bruning 
Copying Machines 


Bruning 


....... Lelephone 


to Alaska 
by Microwave 







Helps Pacific Telephone 
Pioneer Another Frontier 
in Communications! 


@ It was pioneering work of The 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company that established efficient 
telephone communications with 
Alaska by Microwave—a unique sys- 
tem of towers that relay calls directly 
to submarife cable installation. 
Today, progressive Pacific Tele- 
phone of Washington and Idaho is 
pioneering another frontier of com- 
munication with Bruning Copyflex 
copying machines. With Copyflex, in- 
formation for all types of reports and 
systems paperwork is written only 
once at Pacific Telephone. Directly 
from written or typed originals, to 
which information can 
be added or changed, 
Copyflex produces 
necessary copies. 





No clerical copying. No proofreading. 
In one year, Copyflex saved Pacific 
Telephone nearly $40,000 in form 
costs alone. 

You, too, can make substantial 
savings with Copyflex. Machines are 
clean, odorless, economical — letter- 
size copies cost less than a penny 
each for materials. All machines, 
including table top model at $555, 
are available on Lease-Purchase 
plan, Call your nearby Bruning office, 
or write: Charles Bruning Co., Inc., 
1800 Central Rd., Mt. Prospect, 
Illinois. In Canada: 105 Church St., 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 
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traffic men to properly serve 
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have the longest railroad 
in the country go to work 
for you. 











all the while the musical chromosomes at 
work when a symphony is in the fetal 
stage. 

Sun., Dec. 14 

Johns Hopkins File (ABC, 11:30-12 
a.m.). A relaxed look at the origins of 
such yuletide customs as the carol, the 
tree, the card, backed up by the 60-voice 
Johns Hopkins Glee Club. 

Conquest (CBS, 5-6 p.m.) Eric Seva- 
reid narrates a documentary on nature 
exploding big and exploding small: vol- 
canoes on the one hand, cancer on the 
other. 

Amahl and the Night Visitors (NBC, 
5-6 p.m.). Gian Carlo Menotti’s opera 
about the lame shepherd boy who pledges 
his crutch to the infant Jesus has been a 
yearly joy since 1951 and may well be 
one in 2051; with Kirk Jordan as Amahl, 
Rosemary Kuhlman as his mother. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 
p.m.). The Hungarian revolt can still chill 
the most frost-resistant marrow. Most of 
the film used in this program has never 
been shown before. 

Jack Benny (CBS, 7:30-8 p.m.). The 
old boy on his merry way, giving his usual 
lesson in the art of comedy. 

The Steve Allen Show (NBC, 8-9 p.m.). 
Guest (on film) Ingrid Bergman is all 
sweetness and Guest Jonathan Winters 
one of the weirdest, wittiest lights shining; 
Allen himself splits the difference. Color. 

Keep Talking (CBS, 10-10:30 p.m.). 
Everybody runs the four-minute mile in 
the speediest, funniest TV parlor game of 
them all; with Joey Bishop, Paul Winchell, 
Pat Carroll v. Morey Amsterdam, Danny 
Dayton, Nina Foch. 

Mon., Dec. 15 

The Voice of Firestone (ABC, 9-9:30 
p.m.). “Salute to Tchaikovsky.” The se- 
lections are crumb-sized but tasty. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 


The Pleasure of His Company. Cyril 
Ritchard as a playboy who never grew up, 
in an exceedingly well-furnished drawing- 
room comedy. Among the more appealing 
furniture: Cornelia Otis Skinner. 

A Touch of the Poet. Eugene O'Neill 
is as long-winded as ever, but it’s a power- 
ful wind that blows a lot of good in this 
tale of a boozing innkeeper and his crum- 
bling illusions. With Eric Portman, Helen 
Hayes, Kim Stanley. 

The Music Man. Santa Claus himself 
could not wish for more booming jollity. 

My Fair Lady. Still the fairest of them 
all. 

Two for the Seesaw. Romantic ping- 
pong between two emotiohal D.P.s_ in 
Manhattan, with a final score of love- 
nothing. 


On Tour 


My Fair Lady in Cuicaco, Music Man 
in SAN Francisco, Two for the Seesaw in 
Sr. Louis are reasonable facsimiles of the 
Broadway originals (see above). 

Look Back in Anger. An uneven but 
fairly arresting comedy of ill manners. In 
Boston. 

Auntie Mame. Too late for Halloween 
and too early for New Year's Eve, but the 
Madwoman of Beekman Place raises hell 
anyway. Constance Bennett in CHICAGO, 
Eve Arden in SAN Francisco and Sylvia 
Sidney in HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel, by 
Nikos Kazantzakis, translated by Kimon 
Friar, Only a very bold poet would have 
dared to pick up where Homer left off. 
Greece’s late Nikos Kazantzakis did it in 
a vast, soaring poem in which high adven- 
ture, brutality and erotic appetites are 
finally subordinated to a search for self- 
knowledge and God. 

The Visitors, by Mary McMinnies. Fun- 
ny things happen to the diplomatic set in 
this not-too-fictional Iron Curtain coun- 
try, with full value wrung out of every 
absurdity that Western folly and a heavy- 
handed dictatorship can help to generate. 

The Prospects Are Pleasing, by Honor 
Tracy. Ireland and Irish’ eccentrics are 
taken for a bumpy ride in a novel that 
clearly kids just about every posture pe- 
culiar to the country that James Joyce 
called “Errorland.” 

Henry Adams: The Middle Years, by 
Ernest Samuels. Boston's testy Brahmin 
found life pretty pleasant in those 
charmed years when his Eve—Marian 
(“Clover”) Hooper—was in charge of the 
education of Henry Adams. 

Breakfast at Tiffany’s, by Truman Ca- 
pote. Hardly anyone could resist the ribald 
appeal of Holly Golightly, one of fiction’s 
most endearing bad little good girls. 

Memoirs of Field-Marshal Montgomery. 
In this big, incisive, good-humored ac- 
count, Monty is sometimes not much 
nicer to his friends and allies than he 
was to his wartime enemies. 

Doctor Zhivago, by Boris Pasternak. 
Russia’s greatest living poet won the Nobel 
Prize with this big novel that is both a 
hymn to life and an indictment of the 
Russian Revolution. Not considered Best 
Reading in his homeland (see Books). 

Lolita, by Vladimir Nabokov. A com- 
edy of horrors and a nightmare of the 
mind dressed up in brilliant writing. 





Best Sellers 
FICTION 
. Doctor Zhivago, Pasternak (1) 
. Lolita, Nabokov (2) 
. Around the World with Auntie Mame, 
Dennis (5) 
. Women and Thomas Harrow, Mar- 
quand (3) 
5, Exodus, Uris (8) 
6. The Ugly American, 
Lederer and Burdick (4) 
. Anatomy of Murder, Traver (6) 
. Angélique, Golon (7) 
. Victorine, Keyes (9) 
. The Best of Everything, Jaffe 
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NONFICTION 
. Only in America, Golden (1) 
. Aku-Aku, Heyerdahl (2) 
. The Memoirs of Field-Marshal 
Montgomery (3) 
4, Baa Baa Black Sheep, Boyington (5) 
5. The New Testament in Modern 
English, translated by Phillips (6) 
6. The Three Edwards, Costain 
7. Wedemeyer Reports! 
8. On My Own, Roosevelt 
9. Chicago: A Pictorial History, 
Kogan and Wendt (9) 
10. The Great Chicago Fire, Cromie 
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(Numbers in parentheses indicate last 
week's position.) 
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This Christmas, Jack Benny is giving 
(yes, giving!) cartons of Luckies 
to a few close friends. Why don’t you? 


OA. T. Co, Product of We eaindiciie Iebacee Company hy 2 em is our middle name” 





